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LESSING’S EMILIA GALOTTI. 


Tue author of this tragedy, the great Lessing, as he 
is sometimes called in Germany, was born at a vil- 
lage in Upper Lusatia, January 22, 1729. His 


his young life was passed appears to have stimu- 


lated his thirst for knowledge and mental growth to 


the highest activity. 


In illustration of this, it is 


related that, when scarcely five years old, his father, 


wishing to have his portrait taken, the painter pro- 


$ 
: father was a preacher, and the atmosphere in which 
: 


posed to introduce in the picture, by his side, a bird 


) sitting in a cage. 


“No! no!” protested the boy, 


“I will be painted with a great heap of books 


around me!” 


He went through the usual course 


and literary adventures, died suddenly, at evening, 


February 15, 1781, aged 52 years. 
The chief value of Lessing’s literary life lies 


the fact that he worked, with regenerating influ- 


ence, in the mind and heart of Germany, and began 


man literature sorich and strong. He brought the 
key which unlocked the way to higher wonders and 
fairer forms of truth. He wrought as a pioneer. 
For literary Germany his spirit was the first gush- 
ing, triumphant glow of the sun’s effulgence, 


making beautiful the morning-red. 


But his works were valuable, not merely for his 


own time and place. 


They have a life, which the 


accomplishment of their first great mission could 


not exhaust ; a divine fire, which could not all 


¢ 
| 
| 
: 
| of education, and, after a life of various experiences | 
in | 
: | 
! the movement which has made the modern Ger- 
! | 
: : 


be 


spent in kindling and warming the sky with the 
dawn and sunrise of the bright day that has followed 
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them. They will live as long as the art of printing. 
And yet he was not a first rate genius. He was 
not one of those strongest, mightiest and most di- 
vinely illuminated natures, whose utterance is like 
oracles poured in wondrous music from the highest 
heaven of poetry. His voice was not rich and 
musical, like Richter’s; nor could it command such 
a fine modulation of deep, Orphic tones as Goethe’s. 
He first taught his countrymen to admire Shaks- 
peare ; but he was not a Shakspeare. He had not 
the sublime power of Milton, to throw open the 
very gates of Paradise ; nor did he shine from such 
serene, azure deeps of Heaven as Wordsworth. 
But he too listened to the gods and heard divine 
things. He had a great versatility of talent, was a 
skilful artist in literature; and wrote with such sin- 
gular beauty, with such earnestness, grace and 
purity, that he has been celebrated as “ the model 
for German prose writers.” But he had more than 
mere talent. In no small measure he was endowed 
with that “vision” of genius to which the divine 
forms of truth, beauty and goodness are unveiled ; 
and he had the “ faculty” to utter what he saw in 
tones most musical. 

The light of Lessing’s spirit shone most clearly 
and worked most genially on criticism and the 
drama. He very early attached himself to the 
stage. His principal dramas are Emilia Galotti, 
Nathan the Wise, Minna Von Barnhelms and Miss 
Sarah Sampson. Of these, Emilia Galotti, written 
in prose, is the most skilfully and carefully finished ; 
although Nathan the Wise, in blank verse, is, 
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by many, and justly, perhaps, deemed the finest. 
It is indeed a noble poem. 

Truly written dramas are among the highest 
forms of literature. They will always be read, for 
they speak to what all recognize as the experience 
of humanity, in the silly slavery of its strength to 
folly—in its pitiful endeavors to produce the fair 
features of truth on the ugly face of falsehood, or 
mournfully struggling in its encounter with destiny. 
Human life is full of comedy and tragedy, 

“Die Menschheit wechselt zwischen Lust und 
Weinen.” But tragedy prevails; for life, seen truly 
in all its relations, in its whole significance, is too 
serious for laughter. Comedy appears only when 
particular aspects of humanity are, for the time, 
held apart and considered by themselves. 

To write a genuine tragedy requires “ the vision 
and the faculty” of the true poet; and herein, per- 
haps, more than anywhere else, appears the unri- 
valled power of Shakspeare. When the world 
reaches the end of time—when the destiny of man 
on earth is accomplished, it will probably be seen 
that to but few was it given to write such plays as 
Othello, Hamlet and Macbeth, or even Schiller’s 
Wallenstein. But there are many others, which, 
if they do not speak to the soul with such fullness 
of power, do nevertheless speak to soul and draw 
tears in such a manner as is calculated to make us 
wiser and better. 

Emilia Galotti is a beautiful drama, and it is a 
truthful tragedy. Lessing appears to have had it 
in hand several years. At first, he called it Vir- 
ginia, founding it on that occurrence in Roman 
history where Virginius kills his daughter with his 
own hand, to save her from the lust of Appius 
Claudius, the decemvir. The tragic issue turns on 
a similar occurrence, but in other respects it was 
changed. A weak and licentious prince grows 
weary of one mistress and conceives a base and 
furious passion for the pure and beautiful Emilia 
Galotti. This passion is managed by a wily, das- 
tardly scoundrel of a favorite, called Marinelli, who 
undertakes to secure its gratification. But there 
are serious difficulties in the way. Emilia, inno- 
cent and artless as she is beautiful, is invincible in 
the purity and nobility of her soul; her father is 
like a stern, upright, high-minded old Roman, such 
as we may suppose Virginius to have been; and, 
what is more, she is just on the eve of marriage 
with the noble Count Appiani, to whom she is 
most passionately attached. A vain attempt is 
made to send Appiani out of the way, and thus 
delay the marriage. Then Marinelli contrives to 
have the wedding.party attacked, near a pleasure 
castle of the prince, as if by robbers. His servants 
come to the reseue. Appiani is killed—the attack- 
ing party allow themselves to be beaten off—Emilia 
is drawn from the carriage and led to the castle. 
Here she is in the power of the prince. Her father 
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appears, and when he finds that they are reso!ved 
to keep her in their power, he puts her to death. 
The first scene shows us the prince, alone in his 
cabinet, carelessly examining a pile of papers. His 
eye catches a name, subscribed to one of the peti- 
tions, and he suddenly exclaims: 

“Emilia? An Emilia? But an Emilia Brune- 
schi—not Galotti. No! Not Emilia Galotti! 
What does this Emilia Bruneschi want? (he 
reads.) She asks much, very much! But her 
name is Emilia! The petition shall be granted!” 

Then he turns away from the papers, and, not 
knowing how to employ himself, orders his car- 
riage. A letter is brought him from the Countess 
Orsina, the mistress of whom he has grown weary, 
With an exclamation of disgust he throws it down 
unopened. Before his carriage is ready, Conti, a 
painter, is announced. This pleases him, and he 
gives up his intention of riding. Conti brings a 
portrait of the Countess Orsina, which the prince 
forgets having ordered, and also another portrait 
which the prince has not ordered. The latter he 
places reversed against a chair, while he exhibits 
the former. But the prince has grown sick of the 
Countess, and sees her picture with changed eyes, 
A month earlier, he says, he might have found it 
beautiful. But now he finds it altogether disagree- 
able. Conti, he thinks, has flattered the Countess 
infinitely. Conti replies: 

“‘Tt is not flattered more than art must flatter. 
Art must paint the picture as plastic nature—if 
there be such a thing—designs it, without the im- 
perfections which unpliant and resisting materials 
make unavoidable, and without the decays pro- 
duced by time. 

But the prince refuses to be convinced, and pro- 
ceeds to criticise the picture and give his ideas of 
beauty. He says: 

“TI do not deny that a little of the scornful ex- 
pression, on a beautiful mouth, may be pardoned, 
for it heightens the beauty. But mind, I say a 
little. The pardon must not be extended to the 
grimace of this Countess. Where a little scorn is 
pardoned, there must be voluptuous eyes—such 
eyes as the Countess has not—such eyes as do not 
appear even here in her picture.” 

Conti. My liege, lam extremely sorry-—— 

Provce. Sorry for what? All that art can do 
with the Countess’s great, projecting,ox-like, staring 
eyes of Medusa, you have done faithfully, Conti. 
Did I say faithfully? No, they might have been 
painted with greater fidelity. Say yourself, Conti, 
whether this picture shows the features of the ori- 
ginal with accuracy. Yet it should do so. You 
have changed pride into dignity, scorn into smiles, 
and the gloomy look of brooding melancholy into 
the expression of pensive gentleness. 

Conti, (a little irritated.) Ah, my liege, we 
painters aim to have the picture we finish appear 
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to the lover as warmly colored as the image he 
cherishes in his heart. We paint with eyes of love, 
and none but eyes of love should criticise our pro- 
ductions. 

Prince. Well, Conti, why then did you not 
fetch it a month sooner? Put it away—what is 
the other pic‘ure ? 

Conti. (with the other still reversed.) This 
also is the portrait of a female. 

Prince. Then I cannot spend much time with 
it, and care not indeed whether I look at it at all. 
It cannot compare with the ideal here, (pointing to 
his forehead,) nor with the image here, ( pointing 
to his heart.) Conti, I would admire your art in 
productions of another sort. 

Conti. There may be art more admirable, but 
certainly there cannot be an object more admirable 
than this. 

Paince. I'll wager, then, Conti, that it is the 
artist’s own mistress. (The painter shows the 
picture.) _What do I see? Your work, Conti, or 
the work of my fancy? Emilia Galotti!” 

Contr. How, my liege? Do you know this 
angel? 

Puince, (endeavoring to compose himself, but 
looking still at the picture.) Iam half acquainted 
with her; sufficiently to recognize her. I first met 
her with her mother, some weeks ago. Since then 
I have seen her only in sacred places, where gaping 
at others is improper. I know her father also. He 
is not my friend. It was he who most obstinately 
withstood my claims on Sabionetta. He is an old 
soldier, proud and rough, but otherwise good and 
noble -minded. 





Conti. The father! But here we have his 
daughter. 
Prince. Good heavens! How was she stolen 


from the mirror? (with his eyes still fixed on the 
portrait.) Oh, Conti! you well know that the 
‘highest praise we can render an artist is to be so 
enchanted with his works as to forget his praise ! 

Conti. This picture, however, has left me quite 
discontented with myself. And yet again, with 
this discontent, I am quite satisfied. Oh! that we 
could paint directly with the eyes! Ah! how 
much is lost on the long way from the eyes through 
the arm to the pencil! Yet, since I know what 
was here lost, how it was lost, and why it must be 
lost, I am as proud, aye, prouder, even, of that, than 
of this, which I did not lose. For I know by that 
moré’than by this, that I am really a great painter, 
and that it is my hand only that is not so. Do 
you suppose, prince, that if Raphael had unfortu- 
nately been born without a hand, he would there- 
fore have been destitute of his surpassing genius 
for painting? Do you suppose so, prince? 

Prince, (now first turning his eyes from the 
picture.) What did you say, Conti? What 
would you know? 
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Oh, nothing, nothing !—mere babbling ! 
I love 


Contt. 
Your soul, I perceive, was all in your eyes. 
such souls and such eyes. 

The prince keeps the picture, and bids Conti go 


_ to his treasurer and receive as much as he pleases 


for it. Conti leaves him, and he remains alone, 
devouring the picture with his eyes and uttering 
his rapture in exclamations. At length, interrupted 
by the entrance of Marinelli, he turns it against 
the wall. As yet, Marinelli knows nothing of his 
passion for Emilia, and proceeds to speak of the 
Countess Orsina, and of her fear of being supplanted 
by some rival. The prince declares the change in 
his feelings toward her, and then turns the conver- 
sation by carelessly asking, “* What is going on in 
the city?” Marinelli replies that nothing is on 
foot but the marriage of the Count Appiani. He 
then goes on to relate what he calls one of the 
strange tricks of love. The Count has been taken 
in the toils of a maiden without property or rank, 
and he is going to marry her and spend his life 
with her in retirement in the vales of Piedmont. 
This retirement is very wise, Marinelli thinks. 

“For what can he do better? 
makes it all over with him here. 
houses would be shut against him.” 

Prince. Your first houses! in which ceremony, 
constraint, ennui, and, not seldom, poverty, reign. 
But tell me for whom does he make this great 
sacrifice ? 

Marinecii. A certain Emilia Galotti. 

Prince. How, Marinelli? a certain—— 

Marinetu. Emilia Galotti. 

Prince. Emilia Galotti! Never! Never! 

Manrinetit. It is positively so, my liege. 

Prince. No, I say no! it is not so! it cannot 
be! You mistake the name. The Galotti family 
is great. It cannot be a Galotti—not by any means 
Emilia Galotti—no, not Emilia. 

Marinetir. Emilia~—Emilia Galotti. 

Prince. Then there are two ofthe name. Be- 
sides, you suid a certain Emilia Galotti—a certain. 
Now none but a fool could speak thus of the first- 

Marinetui. My liege, you are beside yourself, 
Do you know this Emilia ? 

Prince. It is for me to ask questions, Mari- 
nelli, and not you. Emilia Galotti? The daugh- 
ter of Major Galotti of Sabionetta ? 


His mesalliance 
All our first 


Marinetit. The same. 

Prince. Who lives with her mother here in the 
city ? 

Marretiut. The same. 

Prince. Near the church of All-Saints ? 

Marinetut. The same. 

Prince. Ina word—(springing for the portrait 


and giving it to Marinelli)—There! ‘This? this 

Emilia Galotti? Speak your cursed “ The same,” 

once more, and bury the dagger in my heart. 
Marrnetii. The same. 
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Prince. Damnation! This Emilia Galotti will 
to-day become—— 

Marinetui. Countess Appiani! (The prince 


snatches away the picture and throws it down.) 
The wedding takes place quietly, at her father’s 
country seat in Sabionetta. 
daughter, the Count, and perhaps a few friends, 
will set off toward noon. 

Prince, (throwing himself in despair on a seat.) 
Then I am lost! Then I will not live! 

The remainder of this scene lets us into the 
character of Marinelli, by showing how, like a wily 
serpent, he manages to preserve his ascendancy 
over his weak master. The prince breaks forth 
upon him in a furious storm of passion, curses him 
as a traitor, for not telling this before, then throws 
himself into his arms and begs his forgiveness. A 
plot is laid to put Appiani out of the way by send- 
ing him to Massa, on business connected with the 
prince’s marriage, which is about to take place. 
The prince is to depart immediately for his country 
house at Dosala, and Marinelli goes to secure the 
execution of their plot. But when left alone, it 
occurs to the prince that it is the hour when Emilia 
usually attends mass; and he resolves to delay his 
departure a little, that he may, if possible, speak 
with her and make one endeavor to plead his pas- 
sion. As he is just ready to go out, with this pur- 
pose, Rota, one of his counsellors, comes in, on 
business. After a few words on other matters, 
Rota tells him there is a death warrant to be 
signed. 

PRINCE. 
quick. 

Rora, (startled and staring at him.) I said 
a death warrant. 

Prince. I heard very well. Come, I could 
have signed it by this time. 1 am in a hurry. 

Rota, (examining his papers.) Pardon me, 


I will sign it right gladly! Come, be 


prince, I have neglected to bring it. It can be 
delayed till to-morrow. 

Princt. So it can. I must go. More to- 
morrow. 


Rora, (alone, as the prince goes out.) Right 
gladly! Sign a death warrant right gladly! I 
would not let him sign it in such a state of mind, 
if it were for the murderer of my only son. Right 
gladly! right gladly! That shocking ‘right 
gladly ” grates through my very soul ! 

In the second act we are taken to the house of 
Galotti. Major Galotti arrives on a flying visit 
from Sabionetta, and finds Emilia absent at mass. 
He remains a short time, in, conversation with his 
wife, expressing how much he admires Appiani 
and how much he is pleased with his purpose to 
live in retirement, instead of staying to crawl, bow 
and flatter at court, like the Marinellis, to gain a 
fortune he does not need and win honors that could 
not honor him. Claudia, his wife, appears as a 
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good, fond mother and wife, with some little weak- 
ness for life near the court. 

During this conversation, Angelo, a bandit, is 
secretly making suspicious inquiries of one of the 
servants, in whom he finds an old acquaintance. 
He gets all the particulars respecting the wedding 
party, which, as subsequently appears, Marinelli 
has engaged him to attack, on its way to Sabionetta. 

Major Galotti departs, and soon afterward 
Emilia comes wildly rushing in from church, ex- 
claiming— 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! Now I am safe! or has 
he followed me? Has he, mother? has he? No, 
thank heaven!” 

Then, terrified and half distracted, she tells her 
mother that the prince came to her in the church, 
and persisted in speaking to her, until she finally 
ran away. When somewhat recovered, she says: 

« But the Count must know of this. I must tell 
him.” 

Cravpia. Not for all the world! Why should 
you disquiet him with a matter which, invitself, is 
nothing at all? And even if it should not disquiet 
him, know, my child, that a poison which does not 
work directly is, on that account, none the less 
dangerous. What makes no impression on the 
lover may afterward affect the husband. The 
lover may flattez, to triumph over a powerful rival. 
But when he has triumphed—ah, my child, then 
the lover often becomes wholly another creature: 
May thy good stars save thee from such an expe- 
rience ! | 

Emmis. You know, mother, how willingly I 
submit to your better judgment. But suppose some 
other tells the Count the prince spoke with me to- 
day? Will not my silence sooner or later increase 
his disquiet? It appears to me that I should 
not withhold from him anything there is in my 
heart. 

CLAUDIA. 
do not speak of it to him, on any account, 
let him discover it. 

Emits. Well, mother, be it as you will. Ah, 
me! (with a deep drawn breath.) There, I am 
calm again. What a silly, timid thing I am! am 
I not, mother? I suppose I ought to have demeaned 
myself otherwise, and should have pardoned it as 
a trifle. 

Ciaupia. I would not say so until you had 
heard it from your own sound understanding» I 
knew it would tell you so as soon as you cathe to 
yourself. The prince is gallant. You are but 
little accustomed to-the unmeaning language of 
gallantry. You have taken politeness for senti- 
ment, flattery for a profession of love, a jest for a 
wish, a wish for a purpose. This language means 
nothing at all. 

Emma. Oh, mother! then I must appear alto- 
Now indeed my good Appiani 


Weakness! amorous weakness! No, 
Do not 
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shall know nothing about it. He would think me 
more vain than virtuous. 

There we see a weak mother, teaching a poison- 
ous lesson to a guileless daughter, checking one of 
the best and safest impulses of a pure heart, and 
laboring to have her walk in the way that must 
lead to that sad experience, against which she 
prays that her daughter’s good stars may defend 
her. But Claudia, perhaps, dreaded to have her 
husband know of this occurrence. It may be, 
also, that she was too unsuspicious, for when alone 
in one of the scenés, she speaks to herself in a 
manner that indicates it. Her husband had heard 
of the prince’s first interview with Emilia with 
some surprise and apprehension, and spoken of 
him with indignation. When he had departed, 
Claudia says to herself: 

“ Whata man! What stern virtue, if indeed it 
merit this name! He regards everything as sus- 
picious and culpable. If men are what he supposes, 
who would desire to know it?” 

If any one is at a loss in estimating the charac- 
ter of the mother’s counsel, in this scene, let him 
consider for a moment who appears the most beau- 
tiful, the most fascinating, the most calculated, 
every way, to charm and sway the heart of a noble 
minded man—Claudia, with her concealment and 
her ridicule of “ amorous weakness,” or Emilia, in 
her unclouded purity and truth. 

In the next scene Appiani appears. He is sad, 
as if occupied with some troublesome thought. 
They at length proceed to discuss the manner in 
which Emilia shall be arrayed for the bridal. Emi- 
lia objects to wearing some jewelry the Count had 
given her, for she had dreamed three times of 
wearing it, and that while she had it on, each 
stone changed to a pearl. Pearls, she says, signify 
tears. The Count catches this expression, and 
when Emilia retires to dress, tells her mother that 
for two or three days he has been haunted with a 
presentiment which he cannot shake off, that some 
invisible evil threatens to interrupt the bridal. 
While they are speaking, Marinelli comes, com- 
missioned to send him to Massa. At first the 
Count engages to accept the commission, but when 
required to depart immediately he entirely refuses. 
Marinelli proposes to obviate the difficulty by an 
arrangement deeply insulting to Emilia and her 
family. Th‘s the Count resents, with all the hot 
blood of indignation, and an altercation ensues. 
He calls Marinelli an ape. 


Marinetur. That to me, Count? that morning, which the prince had left unopened, 

Apriani. Why not? she had requested him to meet her here. They 

Marinerit. Heaven and hell! we will speak ~ endeavor to dismiss her, but she remains, and has 
together. a prominent part in some of the scenes that follow 

Aprriani. Pah! the ape is malicious, but-—— She too understands the plot at once, 

Mariecit. Death and damnation! Count, I At length Emilia’s father arrives, and now we 
demand satisfaction. follow on, with a thrilling interest, which continues 

Arriani. That of course. undisturbed and deepens to the end of the play. 

17* 
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Marinetur. And would take it instantly, if I 
were not unwilling to harm the tender bridegroom 
to-day. 

Aprianit. Good hearted creature! but no! (he 
seizes his hand.) I certainly cannot allow myself 
to be sent to Massa to-day, but I have time enough 
for a walk with you. Come, come. 

MaRineELul, (tears himself away and goes.) 
Have patience, Count; only have patience. 

Apriani, (alone.) Go, worthless scoundrel! 
Ha! this has done me good. My blood moves 
again. I feel altogether better. 

We are next taken to the prince’s pleasure castle 
at Dosala, where the play goes on to the end, 
There, at first, we find Marinelli and the prince to- 
gether. Marinelli pretends that when Appiani 
refused to go to Massa, he did his utmost to pro- 
voke him to a duel. He says, “I thought thus: 
either he will kill me or I him. If I kill him, the 
field is wholly ours. If he kills me, then he must 
flee, and the prince will at least gain time.” But 
Appiani would not fight, he says, until the eighth 
day after the marriage. He goes on in the wiliest 
manner, exciting the prince to the utmost, and 
then tells him that he has taken measures to have 
the wedding party waylaid near the castle where 
they are, and that it is about time to expect them, 
He goes to the window, discovers Angelo approach- 
ing, and sees the carriage slowly returning to the 
city. The prince goes out, while he remains at the 
window, watching the carriage and uttering his 
anxiety to be certain that the Count is dead. He 
exclaims : 

“Ha! Count, who taught you to know the apes 
so well? Most certainly they are malicious!” 

Angelo comes—the Count is dead—the plot has 
succeeded. 

Emilia, wild with terror, is led to the castle, and 
is not brought to composure by learning where 
she is. Her mother soon appears, and aroused by 
the manner in which the dying Count had uttered 
the name of Marinelli, she presently understands 
the whole plot. We should like to give the whole 
scene where she meets Marinelli, but must pass on, 
The worthless dastard had secured the death of the 
Count to gratify his own malice. But the prince 
had not counted on bloodshed, and Marinelli 
manages to prepare him for this, before he makes 
known the Count’s death. While they are talk- 
ing, the unexpected and very embarrassing arrival 
of the Countess Orsina isannounced. In her letter 
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No part of the drama is more finely executed than 
those scenes in which we see him gradually wrought 
almost to madness, as he learns the whole truth 
and finds the impossibility of rescuing Emilia. At 
first he does not understand the affair. Marinelli, 
being compelled to leave him alone with the Count- 
ess Orsina, who will not depart, whispers in his ear 
that she is insane. An admirable scene follows, 
in which he discovers that she is not insane, and 
listens while she reveals the whole plot against his 
daughter. He maddens, and she gives him a dag- 
ger, which she had brought, not without a purpose. 
His wife enters and confirms what the Countess had 
said. After some consultation, he sends her, with 
the Countess, to the city. 

The father remains, and, after much fruitless 
endeavor to recover his daughter, is told that it is 
suspected that Appiani’s death was the work of 
some favored rival, that the affair must be investi- 
gated, and that father, mother and daughter must 
be separated and held in custody until the truth is 
known. Then he pleads to have his daughter 
brought forth, that He may speak with her. This 
is granted, and the play ends with the following 
scenes of the fifth act: 

[Scene VII. Emilia and her father.| 

Emmis. How? you here, father? and only you? 
My mother not here? the Count not here? and you 
so disturbed, father? 

Opoarvo. And you so tranquil, my daughter? 

Emiiia. Why not, father? Either all is lost, 
or nothing. Either I can be tranquil, or I must be. 
It comes to the same thing. 

Opoarpo. And how do you think it is? 

Emma. That all is lost, and that we must be 
celm. 

Opoarpo. And you would be calm, because 
you must be? Who art thou? A maiden? my 
daughter? Must the man and the father be 
ashamed before thee? But let us hear; what do 
you mean by “all is lost?” That the Count is 
dead ? 

Emitia. And why is he dead? Why? Ha! 
Then it is true, father! The terrible tale which I 
read in the wild, wet eyes of my mother, is true? 
Where is my mother? Where has she gone? 

Opoarpo. She has gone before, if indeed we 
follow her. 

Emmuia. The sooner the better. For if the 
Count is dead, and dead for such a reason, why do 
we tarry bere? Let us flee! 

Opvoarpo. Flee! How would that serve us? 
Thou art, thou remainest in the hands of the robber. 

Emiia. I remain in his hands? 

Opoarpo. And alone, without your mother— 
without me. 

Emma. I alone in his hands! Never, father, 
or you are not my father. I alone in his power! 
Well, let it be tried, only let it be tried! 
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who holds me—who compels me. I will see who 
the man is that can hold another by force. 

Opoarvo. My child, I think you are tranquil. 

Ema. That I am. But what do you call 
being tranquil? Is it to hold our hands in our lap 
—to endure what no one should endure, and bear 
what must not be borne ? 

Opoarvo. Ha! if you think so, my daughter, 
let me embrace you. I have always said that Na- 
ture intended woman to be her master-piece. But 
she erred in mixing the clay and made it too deli- 
cate. With this exception, everything is better in 
you than in us. Ha! if this is your tranquility, 
then have I found mine again! Let me embrace 
you, my daughter. Think of it! Under the pre- 
text of a judicial investigation—oh, the hellish 
jugglery !—his purpose is to tear you away from 
our arms and carry you to the house of Grimaldi! 

Ema. Tear me away? carry me? Will tear 
meaway? will carry me? Will? Will? Asif 
we had no will in the matter, father! 

Opoarvo. Such rage seized me that I felt for 
this dagger, (draws it,) in order to plunge it to the 
heart of one or both of them. 

Emma. No, for Heaven’s sake, father! This 
life is all the wicked have. Give the dagger to 
me, father. 

Opoarpo. Child, it is no hair pin. 

Emiia. Then the hair pin may become a dag- 
ger. 

Opoarpo. What? Willit come to that? 
no. Reflect! you have but one life to lose. 

Emiuia. And but one purity. 

Opoarpo. Which is superior to all power. 

Emma. But not to all temptation, perhaps. 
Power! power! Who cannot defy power? What 
is power? it is nothing. Temptation is the true 
power. I have blood as young and warm as any 
other. My senses are senses. I will not answer 
for myself—I am good for nothing. I know the 
voluptuous house of Grimaldi. One hour spent 
there, under the eye of my mother, raised a tumult 
in my soul which was scarcely soothed by a week’s 
devotion to the strictest exercises of religion. Re- 
ligion! and what religion? To escape nothing 
worse, thousands sprang into the flood, and are 
saints! Oh! give me that dagger, father! 

Opoarvo. And if you knew this dagger ? 

Emma. And if I do not know it, an unknown 
friend is nevertheless a friend. Give it to me; I 
entreat you, give it to me.” 

Opoarp>. Well, suppose I give it to you— 
there !—(gives it.) 

Ema. Andthere! (She is proceeding to kill 
herself, when her father arrests her hand and 
takes away the dagger.) 

Opoarpo. See, how rash! 


No, 


No, that is not for 


Emma. True, I should do it with a hair pin, 
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(moves her hand in her hair to find one, and finds 
the rose, which she placed there when dressing for 
the bridal.) Thou still here! down with thee! 
Thy place is not in the hair of one——such as my 
father wills that I should be. 

Opoarpo. Oh, my daughter! 

Emma. Oh, father! But no, you will not do 
it. Else why delay? (with a bitter tone, while she 
plucks the rose.) Formerly there was a father, 
who, to save his daughter from shame, sunk the 
best steel"into her heart, and thus twice gave her 
life. But all such deeds belong to former times. 
There are no more such fathers! 

Opoarvo. Yes, my daughter, there is one such 
father still! (stabs her.) Oh, God! what have I 
done? (She falls, and he catches her in his arms.) 

Emma. Broken a rose before the storm de- 
stroyed it. Let me kiss this paternal hand. 
[Scene VIII]. The Prince and Marinelli enter.} 

Prince. What is this? Is Emilia ill? 

Opoarpo. She is well, very well. 

Prince, (comes nearer.) What dol see? 
horror ! 

Marinetur. Wo is me! 

Prince. Inhuman father! what have you done? 

Opoarpo. Broken a rose before the storm de- 
stroyed it. Is it not so, my daughter? 


Oh, 
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Emruia. Not you, father, I, myself—I, myself. 

Opoarpo. Not you, my daughter, not you. Go 
not out of the world with a falsehood. Thy father, 
thy wretched father, did it. 


Emma. Ah—my father—(she dies, and he lays 
her down gently.) 
Opoarpvo. Farewell! Now, Prince, does she 


still please you? Does she still charm your lust, 
here in this blood, which cries against you for re- 
venge? (after a pause.) You wait to see the 
end. You expect, perhaps, that I shall now turn 
the steel against myself and finish my work, as a 
regular tragedy. But youmistake. Here! (throws 
down the dagger by the Prince’s feet.) Here lies 
the bloody instrument of my crime! I go, and 
deliver myself up to prison. I go, and await you 
as my judge. There—there—will I await you, 
before the Judge of us all! 

Prince, (stands awhile in silence, viewing the 
body with horror and despair. Then speaks to 
Marinelli.) Here! take it up—what?> You will 
use it on yourself? Wretch! (tears the dagger 
out of his hand.) No, your blood shall not be 
mingled with this. Go! bury yourself in eternal 
concealment. Go, I say! Oh, God! oh, God! 
Do not princes have misfortunes enough, in being 
men? Must their friends be masked devils? 
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THE LOT OF EARTH. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


TuHERx’s mourning ’mid the boughs— 
High in the forest fair, 

The widowed linnet wails her spouse, 
Caught in the fowler’s snare, 


While the forsaken nest 
Laments with shriller woe, 

The gentle robin’s brooding breast, 
Pierced by the archer’s bow. 


There’s mourning ’mid the flocks 
That graze the verdant plain, 

When from the yearning mother’s side 
The playful lamb is slain. 


There’s mourning in the flood, 
For what the barbed hook 

And the wide-spread, unpitying net 
In sweeping vengeance took— 


And when the dire harpoon 
Doth the vexed wave distain, 

And with strong agony transfix 
The monarch of the main. 


There’s mourning in the field— 
The grass that fell to-day, 

Reluctant, to the scythe did yield 
Its fragrant life away-- 
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And the reaper in his path, 
How little doth he heed 

The expiring of the mangled swathe 
That at his feet doth bleed! 


The maiden, as she goes 
Among the flowers at morn, 
Recks not the weeping of the rose 
That from its buds is torn. 


Though thé mourning all around, 
In ocean, earth, and air, 

Doth tell that grief-seeds sow the ground, 
And blossom everywhere— 


Yet man’s aspiring race, 
Who in their pilgrim-path 

Must oft the mocking phantom chase, 
And drink the cup of wrath, 


With unrepining heart 
This discipline should share, 
And to the heaven-appointed dart 
The breast in silence bare— 


Since they alone, of all 
Creation’s sorrowing train, 

May hope these fleeting ills shall work 
Their everlasting gain. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS NEIGHBOR. 


a 
BY PETER PENCIL. 





So fair, and thousand times more fair 
She seemed, when she presented was to sight. 


Nor long since, I dropped in one evening at. the 
house of Harry K—-, in M——street, and had the 
good fortune to find him at home. He was buried 
in one of the most convenient reading chairs that 
the most luxurious of scholars might wish to pos- 
sess ; and was surrounded by books, papers, and 
everything that belongs to the library of a man of 
elegant literature and @ bachelor. 

This same Harry is a curious young man in the 
matter of books. He has a little of almost every- 
thing in his well filled cases, and his floor (for want 
of reom elsewhere) contains tomes enough to form 
the stock in trade of half a dozen booksellers. Books 
in Latin, French, German, Italian and Spanish, 
lie cheek by jowl in the wildest confusion. Here 
you will stumble over Don Quixote, and there run 
against a pile of Voltaire ; in one place you must 
raise your foot a yard to clear a set of an encyclo- 
pedia ; and in another, make a long step, lest you 
should tread upon a lot of books just sent home, 
which are patiently waiting their turn to be ex- 
amined. 

If this devourer of books should marry a woman 
whose organ of order is largely developed, one 
glance at the interior of this apartment would 
cause her to shudder. He avers, however, that he 
is not a marrying man, though a great admirer of 
the sex; and it is not probable, therefore, that any 
fair lady will soon be put to the trouble of reducing 
this scene of literary confusion to anything like 
order. 

‘Is it possible?” cried Harry, as I entered the 
room. 

“To be sure it is,” I replied; “shut up that 
book, you vagabond, for I have come to spend the 
evening with you.” 

«¢ What sent you here to bother me? Go home 
again, and leave me to my German lesson.” 

“Tell me that two hours hence, and I’ll obey 
you. For the remainder of the evening I mean 
to stick to you like wax. So make yourself easy, 


*” and hand me a segar.” 


“‘ There is no peace for the wicked—~I see that. 
Here, you patient, good-natured Benedict — take 
a segar, and under the edge of that dictionary you’ll 
find a light. Be careful, man — don’t knock over 
that inkstand.” 
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“ Now,” said Harry, after I had firmly planted 
myself upon a chair, “take a book and read till 
I finish this short poem of Schiller’s ; and then, if 
you say so, I'll talk with you for a wager.” 

A volume of Paul de Kock lay near me, and in 
a few moments I became much interested in his 
pages. Meanwhile we both puffed away most in- 
dustriously, and in less than half an hour, the air 
was so thick with tobacco smoke that one might 
almost have cut it into blocks with a knife. 

“ Fine !” at length exclaimed Harry, closing his 
book with a slam. 

** Ditto!” responded I; “ and now to business.” 

“ Commencez mon ami,—what’s on the tapis 
now? Is it money you want, or only my patron- 
age? If the latter, I promise it to you in advance.” 

‘‘ Neither one nor the other. I come to hear a 
story.” 

“A what?” demanded Harry, opening his eyes. 

“ A story,” I repeated. “ Don’t you remember 
that, a few weeks since, you promised to tell me 
a story, of which that friend of yours — what’s his 
name ?— Frank Neville—was the hero?” 

“Oh! yes, I do remember,” said Harry, with a 
smile. “ Poor Frank! If ever a man was in love 
—by the way, I gota letter from him a few days 
since, and he tells me that his family has recently 
increased to the extent of eleven pounds and three- 
quarters avoirdupois. Pretty well, that, isn’t it, 
for a fellow who, a year since, had scarcely flesh 
enough on his bones to hold them in their sockets. 
I have written him back in the words of Agrippa, 
‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a’—husband.” 

“ Very good!” said I. “ But Belier, mon ami, 
you have begun at the wrong end. You ought to 
have made that the catastrophe, for catastrophe he 
will surely find it, unless he has a fortune to back 
him. Begin at the beginning, if you please, and 
fire away.” 

‘* What, at the period of bis infancy, do you 
mean?” 

‘*No, no; only at the commencement of his 
loves—if there be any love in the story. What 
else is there in a man’s life worth narrating or 
listening to?” 

‘* Well,” said Harry, “last June, a year, as I 
was sitting at my chamber window, late one beau- 
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tiful afternoon, amusing myself with the passing 
crowd, I saw a young man walking slowly along, 
and I at once recognized him as an old acquaint- 
ance whom I had not seen for some years. It was 
Frank Neville, whose story you have desired to 
hear. Our acquaintance had commenced at school, 
and we were intimate friends for two or three years, 
until he removed from the city to a town some- 
where in the interior of the state. His father had 
been a merchant of New York, and when I knew 
him, he was considered a wealthy man, and moved 
in the highest circles. ‘Two or three letters passed 
between Frank and me within the first six months 
after he left the city; but the correspondence was 
then dropped, as if by mutual consent, and was 
never resumed till after the events which I am about 
to relate. 

‘Strangely enough, for the first time in a long 
while, I had been thinking of Frank but a few 
moments previous to his heaving in sight. By the 
way, I have a new theory, or science, which I 
mean to bring out some of these days, to compete 
for public favor and the approbation of Messrs. 
Bryant and O'Sullivan, with animal magnetism 
and neurology. My theory is, that there is an 
invisible fluid floating around every man, which 
has the effect of suggesting the thought of him to 
any friend or acquaintance who comes within its 
influence. Think of a man one minute, and you 
are pretty sure to meet him the next. ‘ Speak of 
the devil,’ &c., says the old adage. Now all this 
proves that, as coming events cast their shadows 
before, so a man, by some hitherto mysterious in- 
fluence, affects the mind of any friend whom he 
approaches, though a whole block of brick houses 
intervene. 

** Frank’s eye caught mine, and he suddenly 
stopped on the pavement, as though he were un- 
certain whether I was the person for whom he 
took me. A nod of recognition on my part deci- 
ded him, and the next moment he was in my room. 
He seized my hand with an eagerness that showed 
the joy he felt in seeing me. 

‘* Without stopping to repeat our conversation, 
it will be sufficient to say that Frank’s father died 
some months before, leaving a friend of his in this 
city executor of his estate, which consisted of such 
securities as were readily converted into cash. 
This friend who, as it afterward appeared, had 
been a land speculator on a large scale, being him- 
self much in want of money, took the liberty of 
borrowing, as the phrase is, the whole proceeds of 
this estate, and of converting it to his own use. 
He had succeeded in concealing the fraud from the 
family for a length of time ; but at last the suspi- 
cions of an old friend being aroused, an inquiry 
was instituted, which disclosed the true state of 
the case. The consequence was that, from a state 
of affluence, Frank and his family were plunged 
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into comparative poverty ; their sole dependence 
being a small property belonging to his mother, 
barely sufficient, under the most rigid economy, to 
support them decently. 

‘“ Frank’s high and manly spirit would not per- 
mit him to draw upon the scanty means of -his 
mother, and he resolved to come immediately to 
this city and gain his own livelihood or perish in 
the streets. He set off accordingly, and when I 
first saw him he had been in town several days — 
his lodgings being a ‘sky parlor’ in the vicinity of 
one of our fashionable streets. 

‘His plan was to get a living by means of his 
pencil. He possessed a fine genius for painting, 
and having in his younger days taken lessons in 
the art, had occasionally practised it for his own 
amusement with no little success. 

“Frank had another object in coming to the 
city, which was to make an effort to recover some- 
thing of his patrimony. Soon after his arrival, he 
called upor. the executor, but obtained no satisfac- 
tion beyond the naked assurance of the dishonest 
speculator, that he would pay as much and as soon 
as possible. The affairs of this man, like those of 
most men who ‘ operated’ largely in real estate, 
being in a bad condition, Frank’s prospect of recover- 
ing any portion of his property was exceedingly un- 
promising. I recommended him to place his busi- 
ness in the hands of a friend of mine, who enjoyed 
the reputation of being remarkably skilful in mat- 
ters of this kind. He followed my advice, and the 
next day I introduced him to the attorney, who, we 
had the satisfaction to learn, had recently been 
transacting some business which had given him an 
insight into the complicated aflairs of the faithless 
executor. 

“ At my recommendation Frank hired a room 
in which to practice his art. He had taken the 
precaution to bring with him several specimens of 
his productions, which I caused to be placed in the 
shop of a fashionable bookseller, where they soon 
attracted attention and procured him some com- 
missions. Ina few days he was hard at work, and 
had the pleasing prospect of being able to support 
himself, at least, if not to support his family. 

‘‘ But Frank’s troubles were not ended, for it 
was not many days after my first interview with 
him before he fell violently in love. One morning 
he came to my room with a face of unusual gravity, 
and I at once concluded that he had received bad 
news from his attorney. He assured me, however, 
that such was not the case, having heard nothing 
from his business for more than a fortnight ; but he 
hesitated when I pressed hiin to disclose to me the 
cause of his dejection, and I then playfully charged 
him with being in love. A sudden flushing of the 
cheeks told me that I was not wrong. 

“ Frank was silent, and seemed lost in thought. 

«¢¢ Come, out with it, man,’ I said, ‘ give us all 
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the particulars. Who is she ?—what’s her name ? 
and where does she sleep o’ nights ?’ 

**«T don’t know who she is,’ replied my friend, 
‘for I never saw her till last week, and I cannot 
tell you her name.’ 

“** Then you know no more of her,’ said I, ‘ than 
you do of the man in tue moon.’ 

‘** Very little,’ he observed, ‘ except that she is 
divinely beautiful —a perfect angel.’ 

“*No doubt of that,’ said I, ‘all women are 
angels in the eyes of their lovers. Is she tall or 
short? and has she a fine foot and ancle ?’ 

***Upon my word I cannot say,’ answered Frank, 
with much simplicity, ‘never having seen below 
her waist.’ 

* At this, I could not help laughing outright, as 
it seemed very odd that he had never seen enough 
of his inamorata to be able to form an idea as to 
the height of her person. 

***It may appear very strange to you,’ he con- 
tinued, quite seriously, ‘ but the truth is I am only 
familiar with the left side of her face, neck and 
body, and the outside of one arm.’ 

“This was said with so much simplicity that, 
for the life of me, I could not suppress another 
shout of laughter. My good natured and innocent 
friend was at first not a little astonished at my ill 
manners ; but in a few moments he himself was 
struck with the ridiculous air which his confessed 
ignorance of her personal appearance threw over 
the whole affair, and he then joined in the merri- 
ment and laughed till the tears ran down his 
cheeks. 

«* Well, but how is this?’ I inquired, ‘has she 
got one side of her face bound up on account of 
the toothache or mumps, and the whole of the right 
side cloaked in consequence of the rheumatism ?’ 

** € No, no, replied Frank, ‘ she has always kept 
one side toward me.’ 

“Oh !? cried I, ‘ then she goes on the principle 
of putting the best foot foremost, as the saying is. 
I'll wager, now, that she has but one eye, and that 
the right cheek has a scarlet spot upon it, as large 
as the palm of your hand.’ 

“ ¢ Hear the whole story, will you ?’ said he, with 
some signs of vexation. 

*** Oh, certainly -- excuse me,’ I replied. ‘ You 
seemed to know but half as much of the lady as 
you ought, and I concluded therefore that you had 
bui little more to tell. Go on, my dear sir, and 
state the whole case.’ 

“<* Well, the facts are these. A few days ago I 
went to my room a little earlier than usual one 
afternoon, and took a seat at the window—the 
weather being exceedingly warm. You will 
doubtless remember that in the rear of our house 
are several large three-story buildings which front 
on the street behind. The yards being short, those 
houses and ours are not more than fifty feet apart, 





so that I could see a person in a window of the 
buildings referred to with tolerable distinctness. 
Well, in one of the third-story windows of the 
house directly in our rear sat the most perfectly 
angelic being that ever captivated the heart of 
man. To do justice to her in a description would 
be beyond my powers. She is tall —’ 

“* I beg pardon,’ said 1; ‘if I understand you 
rightly, you never saw below her waist.’ 

“« That’s true,’ observed Frank, ‘I merely infer 
that she is tall from her appearance above her 
waist. Her hair is like the raven down of dark- 
ness, as Milton has it; her eyes are large and 
beautiful as those of a houri.’ 

“ € You cannot aver that of both, surely,’ said I, 
‘for the one you have not seen may be disfigured 
by a cataract.’ 

«* And her cheeks,’ he continued, not noticing 
my interruption, ‘ blend the lily and the rose in a 
manner which I defy nature herself to surpass.’ 

*** Perhaps,’ said I ; ‘but this lily, and the rose 
which you speak of so poetically, may be blended 
in one cheek only —the other, as I before suggest- 
ed, being, for aught you know to the contrary, all 
rose. And even the near cheek, as a jockey would 
say, may have been got up for the occasion. The 
colors you admire so much may have been bought 
and paid for—who knows?’ 

“ ¢ A truce to your raillery, cried Frank, with 
impatience. ‘Her mouth, chin, neck, bust and 
arms —’ 

“«« Supposing her to have the usual number of 
arms—’ 

* Are little short of perfection itself; and I 
thought, as I gazed upon her while she sat at the 
window reading, that she was the most beautiful 
creature my eyes had ever beheld. I do not think 
she saw me, nor do I believe that she has noticed 
me since; but if she had happened to cast her 
eyes toward my window she would have perceived 
that she was the object of no little admiration—’ 

«¢ And love. Why, man, how singularly inno- 
cent you are, I had almost said green. Now is it 
possible you do not know that this fair ereature did 
not read a page of the book she held in her hand ? 
and that, all the while you were gazing at her, she 
wis returning the gaze through the left corner of 
that beautiful left eye? Why, sir, I would stake 
my head that by this time she knows that sober 
face of yours as well as you know it yourself.’ 

«¢ Impossible!’ exclaimed Frank. ‘I assure 
you, sir, that she never once looked up; and I am 
persuaded—nay, I am sure—that if she had been 
aware of my being so near and of my feelings to- 
ward her she would have withdrawn herself from 
view immediately.’ 

« ¢ May be so,’ I remarked, incredulously. ‘ Well, 
what followed, after the first sight with which you 
were blessed ?’ 
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**« That night, he resumed, ‘I scarcely slept a 
wink. Her image was before me continually, and 
I turned and tossed, and tossed and turned, till the 
gray of the morning, when I fell asleep. Next day, 
at the same hour, I repaired to my room and there 
she was again, if possible more beautiful than 
before.’ 

“«¢Still with the same side toward you?’ | 

« «In precisely the same posture, and—’ 

*¢* With the blind eye turned away, of course.’ 

«Oh, Harry, give over this nonsense. Well, 
as I said, she was sitting in the same posture, with 
one of her beautiful arms on the window sill and 
reading most industriously. She continued there, 
and so did I, till it was dark, when I retired to the 
solitude of my chamber ten times more in love with 
her than ever,’ 

‘*« And you have seen her every day since, I 
suppose.’ 

* ¢ Every day has found me at the window when 
I ought to have been at work upon several pic- 
tures which I have promised to finish within the 
next fortnight ; and every day but one I have been 
blessed with the sight of that pure and most lovely 
of God’s creatures,’ 

‘¢ ¢ The day you did not see her she was probably 
out shopping.’ 

‘¢ Heaven knows where she was,’ said Frank, 
with a sigh; ‘I only know that I was miserable 
till I saw her again, fearing that she had seen me, 
and taken offence at my impertinent gaze.’ 

*¢ Oh, you might have spared yourself that pain,’ 
said I; “for when you shall catch a pretty girl 
taking umbrage at such an indubitable evidence of 
admiration, you may come here and call me a fool.’ 

*«*T am glad tohear you say that,’ said my love- 
sick friend ; ‘for I would not offend her for the 
world.’ 

«“« And if you had, Frank,’ I observed, ‘ the dam- 
age might have been easily repaired. The easiest 
task in the world is that of putting an offended 
young lady in good humor by the person whom she 
loves, Don’t you know that? Why, man, they’ll 
forgive anything but the sin of your smiling upon 
another fair one.’ 

*** You know the sex well, I see.’ 

«««T know womankind like a book. Well, thus 
stands the case, and you have come to me, I sup- 
pose, for advice.’ 

“« No, I cannot say that,’ he replied, ‘ for I did 
not expect to say anything to you on the subject,. 
not yet awhile at least. But now that the secret 
has been disclosed to you, I will ask what you 
think I ought to do. You know my situation— 
you know my feelings.’ 

“*To be serious with you,’ said I, after some 
moments of reflection, ‘ I should say that, were I 
circumstanced as you are, I would not marry. A 
man should never, in marrying, make his situation 
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in a pecuniary point of view worse than it was 
before, unless indeed he be independently rich. 
To climb a steep and rocky ascent with nothing 
to aid you but your hands and feet is no easy labor, 
but it is far more difficult with two or three persons 
pulling at your coat tail. Now the chances are 
against this lady’s being worth much if any pro- 
perty, and as you have none it will be better for 
you both that you should not marry. My advice 
is not agreeable, I know, but it is honestly given.’ 

“ Poor Frank’s brow was clouded. He had 
evidently expected me to encourage him in this 
business, but although I had at first taken the free- 
dom to banter him, I liked him too well to amuse 
myself long at his expense. He expressed a strong 
desire to become acquainted at least with the lady, 
and requested my assistance. I recommended him 
to avoid seeing her as the surest way of curing a 
passion which it would be useless if not dangerous 
to encourage ; but he insisted that no harm could 
possibly arise from his simply knowing her, provi- 
ded he abandoned (as he certainly should) the idea 
of making her his wife. 

‘* T thought it probable that this lady might turn 
out to be a very diflerent person from what Frank 
supposed her ; and I was satisfied that if she should 
fall much short of his expectations his love would 
soon be transformed into disgust. As he is ex- 
ceedingly refined in his taste, and possesses a cul- 
tivated mind of no mean order, I thought it a hun- 
dred to one that a single interview with her would 
considerably lower his ideas of her perfections. 
Then, again, he had seen but one-quarter of this 
extraordinary beauty—that is, one side of her up- 
per half; and as even that small portion had been 
viewed at a distance of fifty feet, it was by né 
means improbable that a nearer view of her would 
disclose defects of which he had not dreamed. 
These considerations induced me to promise my 
aid in bringing them together. 

“Frank left me, much pleased with the prospect 
before him. On the following day, having pre- 
viously ascertained the number of the house in 
which the young lady had been seen, I set to work 
to learn her name and other important particulars. 
It happened that I had two young friends residing 
in that vicinity, from whom I expected to be able 
to get all the necessary information and perhaps an 
introduction. It turned out, however, that they 
did not even know of her existence. On examin- 
ing the house I found that there was no name upon 
the door, and the dusty and neglected appearance 
of the porch and walk gave me © poor opinion of 
the inmates whoever they might be. 

“ Having inquired of several of my friends with- 
out success, I, for the first time in my life, found 
myself baffled in my efforts to make the acquaint- 
ance of a lady. In this instance, after wearing out 
a pair of boots in walking past the house and in 
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search of those who might possibly know her, I 
could not so much as learn her name. I never 
was so confoundedly puzzled in the whole course 
of my life. Nobody had ever seen or heard of her, 
and at the end of a week I was obliged to confess 
that I had made no progress whatever in the work 
assigned me. 

“Meantime Frank continued to call upon me 
daily and give me accounts of his post-prandial 
observations. The lady was regularly at her post, 
and her lover never failed to occupy his old stand 
at the window. His paintings were neglected, 
and what little he did in his art gave no satisfac- 
tion. The image of his inamorata drove every- 
thing else from his mind. He even forgot to dis- 
robe himself one night and went to bed in his hat 
and boots. 

“ During the week Frank had several times met 
the lady in the street, once at the theatre and twice 
‘at a Catholic church. At the theatre she was 
accompanied by a handsome foreign gentleman 
with mustachios—a circumstance which caused 
my friend much uneasiness. He might be her 
lover, and in that case Frank’s chance, he thought, 
was certainly a slender one; or, what was still 
worse, this gentleman might be her husband. You 
will readily see how much food for bitter thoughts 
this gentleman afforded the poor, self-tormenting 
fellow. He assured me that he had abandoned all 
idea of marrying; yet, lover-like, he could not endure 
the thought of her being addressed by any body else. 

“ Contrary to my hopes, a nearer view of this 
lady had increased his admiration tenfold. He 
declared that she was incomparably more beautiful 
than anything wearing the human form that he 
had previously seen; and I foresaw that if her 
mind was not far below the average it would be a 
difficult task to effect the cure of his unfortunate 
passion. I could only hope that her conversation 
would seriously disappoint him, and that he would 
eventually break the silken chains which the peer- 
less beauty had thrown around him. 

“ T continued my inquiries concerning her from 
day to day but without success. I could find 
nobody that had ever seen her, but as yet no doubt 
had crossed my mind whether the object of my 
inquiries really had an existence in the flesh. 

*¢ At last it occurred to me, as a dernier resort, 
to find out who owned the house and learn from 
him the name of his tenants. This plan promised 
well. I repaired immediately to certain officers 
of the ward with whom I was acquainted, and ob- 
tained the desired information. The owner, as it 
happened, was a gentleman whom I knew, and I 
lost no time in making him a visit. 

“ The answer to my inquiry was, that the house 
was unoccupied, having been vacated three months 
before by the last tenants, who preferred to pay no 
rent. ‘ 
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‘“¢¢ But I assure you, sir,’ said I, not a little sur- 
prised, ‘that a friend of mine has seen a lady in 
one of the windows every day for the last fortnight.’. 

“« She must be a ghost, then,’ said the owner 
of the house, laughing, ‘ for I locked up the house 
myself, and have the key in my desk. I suspect 
the only living animals in that house are a colony 
of rats’ 

“Here was a difficulty, as well as a mystery, 
which promised to give us no little trouble. There 
could be no doubt that the house about which I 
had inquired was the same as that in which my 
friend saw, or supposed he saw, his charmer—our 
observations having been such as to preclude the 
possibility of mistake. Nor could there be any 
question that the house was unoccupied, as the 
external appearance, as I myself had remarked, 
declared to every observing passenger a total want 
of attention. 

“ Frank, as you may well suppose, was thunder- 
struck at these tidings. He went home to make 
his observations for the twentieth time, and to 
place it beyond the possibility of doubt that he had 
not mistaken the house. He counted all the build- 
ings in the row from the two streets that bounded 
it, and having ascertained that they were seven in 
number, and that the one in question was the mid- 
dle one, with three on each side, he went round to 
the street on which they stand, and thus satisfied 
himself that we had not been in error. 

“ To render it certain, likewise, that the build- 
ing was really vacant, he framed some excuse one 
evening for knocking at the door; but all his 
knocking was in vain, for nobody answered his 
cali. At last a neighbor popped his head out of a 
window and told him that he might knock there 
till doomsday, as the house contained no living 
soul. Before Frank could ask him any questions, 
he drew in his head and disappeared. 

“ All this was strange enough, and I began to 
apprehend that Frank’s mind had lost its balance 
in a slight degree—the consequence of his pecu- 
niary misfortunes ; and that the image he had so 
frequently seen was not composed of flesh, blood 
and bone. 

‘“‘ He called upon me immediately after his fruit- 
less knocking, and talked the matter over with 
less than his usual calmness, declaring that he had 
seen the lady twenty times as plainly as he saw 
me at that moment—an assertion which I could 
not dispute without calling in question either his 
veracity or his sanity. At his request, and to gratify 
my own curiosity which was now much excited, 
I consented to accompany him to his room on 
the following afternoon, and watch for this incom- 
parable but mysterious beauty. Accordingly, soon 
after dinner, we took seats where we might see 
her without being seen ourselves, and waited with 
much impatience for her appearance. Frank was 
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so nervous that he could scarcely speak, and kept 
his eye fixed upon the attractive window. We 
were disappointed—no lady appeared that day, 
and after watching the red bricks till dark, we lay 
in wait no longer. 

“ This was the second time, according to Frank, 
that she had failed to appear, but as there was 
nothing remarkable in her absence, I thought but 
little of it, and agreed to come again on the follow- 
ing day at the same hour. 

“Pursuant to this arrangement I repaired to 
his room, but was again disappointed. On the 
third and fourth days I repeated the visit, but was 
not gratified with a sight of the erratic fair one. 
Frank was sorely puzzled and suggested many 
causes in explanation of her absence. It was ap- 
parent, however, that his own explanations were 
less satisfactory to himself than to me. 

“‘ Two days subsequent to my last visit, Frank 
came to me, much altered in appearance, and ob- 
served that, on the previous afternoon, the lady 
had again been seen at the window of the empty 
house. It was evident that his passion, and the 
little mystery connected with the object of it, had 
sorely preyed upon his spirits. He was very pale, 
his countenance was haggard, and he was unusu- 
ally taciturn and thoughtful. The change in him 
was so striking that I was not without some feel- 
ing of alarm on his account. I said what I thought 
necessary to encourage him, and he went home 
comparatively cheerful. 

“For three days I saw nothing of him, and 
fearing something had happened, I called at his 
lodgings and was told that he was very ill. I flew 
to his room and found him delirious. The cause 
of his illness I well knew, and I thought it my duty 
to inform his physician, who, after hearing the 
whole story, gave it as his opinion that Frank’s 
intellect had been slightly disordered. 

“ During my frequent visits to his room I watch- 
ed the house that had attracted so much of my 
friend’s attention, and the physician did the same ; 
both of us being extremely desirous to determine 
whether Frank’s charmer was a real being or only 
an image conjured up by a diseased imagination. 
Neither of us saw anything at those windows in 
the shape of a woman, though we attended our 
patient every day for nearly three weeks. 

“ At length Frank recovered his reason, and 
became convalescent ; but his spirits remained so 
much depressed by what had happened, that the 
physician entertained serious apprehensions that 
he would sink under the mental suffering which 
he endured. I persuaded him to change his lodg- 
ings, and he took a pleasant room in another part 
of the city. 

“He had not seen the young lady since his ill- 
ness, and a question which he asked me one day 
indicated a doubt on his part whether he had not 
vot. 1.—18. 
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been laboring under a delusion. In order to re- 
move such an impression, I replied that the young 
lady had undoubtedly been seen by him at various 
times, and that I did not question that what seemed 
to us a mystery was susceptible of a satisfactory 
explanation. I rallied him upon his passion, and 
cheered him with the assurance that we should 
soon find out and become acquainted with its 
object. 

* One day as he was sitting listlessly at his easel 
with an unfinished picture before him which he 
had not touched for a month, the door was opened 
and a gentleman entered whom he at once recog- 
nised as the person he had seen with the object of 
his adoration. All the bitter feelings of a rival 
were suddenly aroused, and his first impulse, as he 
afterward told me, was to throw a chair at the 
gentleman’s head. He resisted these hostile feel- 
ings, however, and received his unknown visitor 
with his usual courtesy. 

“ The object of this visit was soon explained ; 
it was to engage Mr. Neville to paint the portrait 
of a lady, in the style of one which I had placed 
in the bookstore before alluded to. Frank’s 
heart leaped into his throat at this proposal, 
for he concluded that the lady could be no other 
than she of the vacant house. His emotions were 
so violent that, for a few moments, he was unable 
or dared not trust himself to reply ; but he soon 
recovered his self-command, and accepted the 
commission. 

“‘ The first sitting was to be given next morning, 
and Frank spent the interval in thinking and talk- 
ing of little else than the expected interview. Hope 
and fear, joy and pain by turns held possession of 
his mind. At one moment he was as gay asa 
lark ; at another, depressed as though he were the 
subject of some overwhelming misfortune. 

“On the following morning, agrezably to ap- 
pointment, the gentleman and his fair companion 
made their appearance, and one glance at the latter 
satisfied the love-sick artist that she was indeed 
the lady of the window. I need not repeat his 
description of the feelings he experienced at that 
moment. 1! you have ever loved, you can easily 
fancy what they were. Frank said that he shook 
the very paint off his pallet, and felt all the timidity 
of a child in the presence of a tyrannical father. 

‘“‘ This paragon of beauty and grace was plainly 
attired ; but her simplicity of dress, in the eye of 
the painter, heightened her personal charms. The 
sweetest possible smile enlivened her features when 
he was introduced to her, and there was that in- 
describable something in her manner which fasci- 
nates the beholder and which is the offspring of 
high association and refinement alone. 

“¢ With all the peculiar sensations of a lover, for 
the first time in the presence of his mistress, Frank 
sat down to his task. His feelings, however, com- 
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pletely disqualified him for his work. The fair 
sister noticed his agitation, and, in a voice that 
went to his heart, expressed the hope that ‘ Mon- 
sieur was not ill.’ 

‘‘ The first sitting terminated, and the visitors 
withdrew. When they were gone Frank inspected 
his work with all the calmness he could command, 
but he saw little reason to be satisfied, and was on 
the point of destroying it and confessing to his pat- 
rons his inability to do justice to the subject. 

“ He did somewhat better at the second and 
third sittings, but still he was dissatisfied, and not 
without reason, as I myself can testify ; for a more 
villainous picture was never hung up as a sign at 
the door of a village inn. His sitter was polite 
enough, however, to express herself delighted with 
the work. 

‘** From a conversation which the artist held with 
the lady one day, while the gentleman was absent, 
he learned that they were natives of one of the 
principal towns in France; and that they had 
come to America in the vain hope of being able to 
save some property which they had invested in the 
stocks of one or two non-paying states. During 
the conversation Frank took occasion to remark 
that he was no stranger to her person, having re- 
peatedly seen her in the back window of the house 
in which she resided. 

“‘* Monsieur is mistaken,’ said the lady, ‘ I have 
never sat in the back window, that I remember.’ 

“ Frank opened his eyes in astonishment, and 
his countenance, unconsciously to himself, express- 
ed no small degree of doubt as to the truth of her 
declaration. He had seen her twenty times and 
more, and while she sat at the window, had gazed 
with rapture for hours on her exquisite beauty ; but 
now she denied having ever been where the artist 
would have staked his life that he ‘had repeatedly 
seen her. 

‘¢¢ Monsieur seems surprised,’ she continued, 
with a smile, ‘ but I can assure him that our room— 
that is, mine and my husband’s—overlooks the 
street and not the yard! 

*** Your husband !’ exclaimed Frank, involun- 
tarily, and dropping his pallet and brushes on the 
floor, ‘ is that gentleman, then, your husband ?’ 

“** He is indeed, Monsieur,’ replied Madame, 
kindly ; ‘ pray, whom did you take him to be ?’ 

“* T was in hopes—that is, I supposed, Madame,’ 
replied the poor artist, stammering, ‘ that he was 
your—your—brother.’ 

“ After this interview Frank came to me the 
very picture of despair. In a few words he laid 
his troubles before me. She wasa married woman 
after all, and the announcement of that fact was a 
death blow to all the delightful hopes in which he 
had indulged. I confess that I was not very sorry 
to learn that this angel was already provided with 
a husband, for I thought it better for Frank that he 

















should suffer a little present pain than entangle 
himself in the meshes of poverty and matrimony 
combined. 

“ He drew from his pocket a glove which she 
had accidentally dropped in his study, and pressed 
it to his lips, declaring that he would wear it next 
his heart forever. If I had not pitied the poor 
fellow, all this would have afforded me some amuse- 
ment ; for I had never seen a man laboring under 
so violent a paroxysm of love mingled with the pain 
occasioned by the sudden extinguishment of his 
fondest hopes. 

‘*‘ Soon after leaving my room that day, he met 
the lady in the street, and notwithstanding his 
resolution to keep her glove, he could not resist 
the temptation to return it and receive her thanks. 
He accosted her with his best bow, and as an ex- 
cuse for doing so, observed that he wished to return 
the glove which she had left inhisroom. The lady 
looked at him with surprise, and with the same 
charming French accent which he so much admir- 
ed, observed that he must certainly have mistaken 
her for some other person, as she had not lost a 
glove, neither did she remember to have seen him 
before. 

“ Frank was so much astonished at this unex- 
pected reply that he stopped short and said not 
another word; the lady continuing her walk as 
though nothing had occurred. He did not know 
whether to regard this as a regular cut, or only a 
mistake arising from near-sightedness or absence 
of mind. That she could have failed to recognize 
him, though the afternoon was pretty well advanced, 
seemed almost impossible ; and yet, on the other 
hand, he was unwilling to believe that a lady whose 
manner toward him had always been distinguished 
by the greatest kindness would thus, suddenly and 
without a cause, change her deportment and refuse 
to know him. He came back to me forthwith, 
and in a towering passion. He said he believed 
there was some diablerie connected with that wo- 
man, and he had his doubts—now that he recollected 
some peculiarity in her complexion—whether she 
was like other women and belonged to this mun- 
dane sphere. 

“T inguired, jocosely, whether he remembered 
having smelt brimstone during her sittings. 

“‘ He replied seriously that he did not, but that 
there was always a strong scent about her of 
patchouly. 

‘« That’s not peculiar to her,’ said I, laughing, 
‘ for all the witches now-a-days smell of patchouly 
or orange water.’ 

‘* Frank said he would finish the portrait in one 
sitting more, and then cease to think of this unex- 
plainable fair one forever. I applauded his resolu- 
tion, but assured him that he would not keep his 
word. When he saw her again he threw as much 
of coldness and reserve in his manner as he possibly 
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could. She was, as usual, all smiles, and politely 
complimented him on his success in copying her 
features. The slighted artist, however, was not to 
be so easily appeased and brought down from the 
high and dignified position he had assumed ; his 
replies were so short and so coldly polite, that Ma- 
dame could not but notice the change in his man- 
ner. ‘To her question whether he had found a 
glove which she supposed that she must have drop- 
ped on his floor, he answered, as he drew it from 
his pocket and presented it to her, that he saw no 
good reason why Madame had denied the loss when 
he had taken the freedom to address her in the 
street on the previous afternoon. 

** Madame opened her beautiful large eyes, and 


. declared that she had not seen Monsieur in the 


street. She was out of town all day, and appealed 
to her husband to corroborate what she said. She 
saw with pain that Monsieur was not himself, and 
that he had evidently taken offence at something, 
she could not tell what. 

* All this was said in a manner which left no 
réason to question its truth. Frank examined her 
features very closely, but he could discover no trace 
of anything unnatural. The same exquisite beauty 
which had enchanted him was there in all its bril- 
liancy ; but he saw nothing ‘to confirm his suspi- 
cion that she belonged to some other planet or to 
regions under the earth. He took a good long 
sniff, but no scent of brimstone, only that of patch- 
ouly, saluted his olfactory nerves. He was satisfied 
though much perplexed. Instead of finishing the 
portrait at that sitting, he determined to require 
two more at least. 

“ Tt was about this time that the attorney called 
upon me and announced a great and important 
change in Frank’s pecuniary affairs. In the course 
of his investigations the skilful lawyer had made 
some discoveries which enabled him to work with 
great effect upon the fears of the defrauding execu- 
tor. The consequence was, that he succeeded in 
extorting good securities to the amount of two- 
thirds of the estate—a sum which immediately 
reinstated Frank and his family in their former 
easy circumstances. 
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“ One day the artist, now an independent man, 
came bounding like a wild deer into my room, 
overturning everything in his way, and acting 
more like a madman than one in his sober senses. 
It was some time before I could learn the cause of 
this sudden ebullition of joy, but at last, when he 
had become comparatively quiet, he exclaimed, as 
he threw his hat up to the ceiling, ‘ She is not 
married after all.’ 

“«¢ Who is not married?’ 

“¢¢ Why, the lady of the window—Mademoiselle 
Lascelles.’ 

«¢ Explain.’ 

“¢ There are two sisters of them, as much alike 
as peas. One is married, but mine is not.’ 

« « Yours !—you are engaged then ?’ 

«¢ No, not yet ; but I mean to be in less than 
a month.’ 

** The fact turned out to be that these ladies are 
twin sisters, and they resemble each other so closely 
that, after I had been acquainted with them for 
weeks, I could scarcely distinguish ‘which from 
tother.’ Frank being now independent, there was 
no obstacle in the way of his matrimonial inclina- 
tions ; and after a courtship of six months, the 
happy pair were united. 

“One thing remains to be explained, and that 
is, the lady’s appearance in the empty house. It 
seems, from Madame’s account, that the house 
in which she actually resided was next door to the 
vacant one ; that both had once been occupied as 
a boarding house ; and that afterward the owner 
had caused all the doors between the two to be 
closed up, excepting that in the third story, which 
was usually kept locked. Finding this door open 
one day, and knowing the adjoining house to be 
unoccupied, she passed into the vacant chamber 
with a book, in order to avoid the noise of several 
children, her fellow boarders, who annoyed her 
exceedingly with their boisterous romps. Pleased 
with the quiet of her new reading room, she adopted 
the plan of spending a portion of her time there, 
unconscious, all the while, what tremendous effects 
were produced by the artillery of her charms. 
There, sir, you have the whole story.” 


SONNET. 


As fettered birds, that fain would fly 
O’er verdant mount, and distant main, 
To cleave yon azure arch may try— 
Yet feel the iron of their chain, 
And fold their wings and droop and die ; 
Bo the lone heart, by sorrow bound— 
In vain ten thousand things of light 








Spread their glad sorceries around ; 
Nor mirth, nor song, nor revel bright, 
Nor visions wild of new delight, 
With promise more of bliss beguile— 
What though they win a passing smile 7 
It feels the galling of its chain 
And sinks in solitude again! 
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sented himself at his uncle’s counting room. 





Buxssep youth! With what longings for its happy 
thoughtlessness, its cheerful innocence, its ever 
elastic hope, its confidence in the future, its forget- 
fulness of the past, its enjoyment of the present, 
do we look back, when we have passed from the 
sunny side of the way, and begin to see our sha- 
dows lengthening before us! And yet, when we 
undertake to say such things as these to our young 
friends, they either give us an incredulous smile, 
intimating their suspicion that we speak what we 
do not mean, or they put us down 4s already be- 
ginning to offer verification of the proverb, “ once 
a man—twice a child.” 

Curly-headed, handsome little Ned Forester 
thought, like all boys, that if he was happy in his 
childhood and youth, he would therefore be all the 
happier when increasing years had brought in- 
creasing capacity for enjoyment. As he looked 
out upon the world, the points he saw in it were 
all the cheerful, sunny ones. He did not consider 
that there are never hills without valleys; that the 
gilded mountain tops are the colder and bleaker 
because they are high; and that the same eleva- 
tion that is kissed by the warm sun is cooled by 
the sharp wind. He was happy, and he had a 
right to be, for he had never yet put a reproach in 
the power of his conscience. Innocent, unsophis- 
ticated, but still with clear notions of right and 
wrong, he was entrusted by his widowed mother 
to the temptations of the great city. She felt se- 
cure of his safety, as her brother was to be his 
master—forgetting what a world of watching she 
had found it necessary to bestow upon her boy in 
the country, and at a distance from both induce- 
ment and opportunity to go astray. 

“ Humph!” thought Mr. Milbank, as Ned took 
the chair he pointed out to him, when the lad pre- 
“ My 
sister might have spared her long letter of forebod- 
ings and her beseechments for her boy. He can 
take care of himself, or I am no judge of faces.” 

The uncle tested his conversational powers 
enough to satisfy himself that the boy had indeed 
received a mother’s care—that most efficient edu- 
cation. He' found him correct in principles and 
wonderfully well versed in the theory of general 
knowledge.. As for practical acquaintance with 
the world, he was, as we have already said, unso- 
phisticated—which is another word for guiltless. 
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BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Mr. Milbank might have taken the trouble to be 
his Mentor. He did not, for, he said, “* Ned is ca- 
pable of finding these things out, unassisted.” It 
is a dangerous “ seasoning,” which most of our city 
youth thus receive, and the miracle is, how so 
many come out—not unscathed, for that they do 
not—but with sufficient wreck of boyhood to build 
manhood upon, 

In a very few weeks Edward found that he was 
completely hisown master. At his mother’s honse 
he had a sister and a parent, to whom he could 
make frequent communications of his thoughts, and 

purposes, and impulses. He tried this confidence 
upon his uncle, and though respect for his sister 
induced Milbank to listen with apparent kindness, 
at first, and afterward with tolerable patience, Ned 
soon saw that he would create no unpleasant dis- 
appointment if he forebore altogether to ask his 
uncle to listen. And next, he thought he discov- 
ered something very like a satirical smile stealing 
over the face of the man of the world, as the coun- 
try boy tried city manners by the standard of strict 
right and wrong. And then Forester—for so the 
lad, too small for Mr., too old, in their own 
opinion, for Edward, was called by his companions 
—began to suspect that there is one set of rules 
devised for the conduct of young men by “ old wo- 
men ”-—mothers particularly—and another by peo- 
ple who “know the world.” 

Oné fine summer evening—just after the occur- 
rence of something or other which had served to 
set him thinking that a “ good boy” is one who 
should naturally feel nchemned of himself in the 
presence of “ knowing ones ”—Forester had stroiled 
alone upon the Battery. He felt a half desire that 
some sort of adventure might turn up, by which he 
could on the morrow have something to talk about ; 
which should give him a participating interest in 
the morning chat of the other boys and clerks in 
the office—how this one was pursued by a watch- 
man, and that other did not reach home till two 
o’clock. He was vexed at the cold intercourse 
which had hitherto subsisted between him and his 
mates. He felt uncomfortable, daily, that their 
days were so full of topics of conversation, while 
he moved on in the same monotonous path, varied 
only by the semi-monthly letter from his mother, 
and his answer. He began indeed to be ashamed 
of that mother. It was the fittest moment for THE 
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TEMPTER—and he came. A week before, Edward 
Forester would have feared to trust himself in the 
society of one whom he knew to be a contemner of 
all that he had been taught to observe and to re- 
spect. But now, thanks to his uncle’s care, he was 
just in the mood; and he took Ralph Sumner’s 
arm for a walk—not without some palpitation, for 
he knew, as Ralph promised to show him the lions, 
that the evening’s occupation would be one of 
which he should be in no haste to write home a 
full and particular narrative. 

Far away, in their twilight loneliness, the mother 
and the sister remembered the absent one in their 
orisons. The gentle wind among the leaves of the 
tree under which, in childhood, he had frolicked, 
whispered “‘ amen!” 





CHAPTER Ii. 


A beautiful girl of sixteen was bending over a 
rose bush, carefully detaching every leaf which 
showed symptoms of decay, and clipping the twigs 
which, with too great luxuriance, would have 
marred the symmetry of the plant, or uselessly ex- 
hausted its strength with too redundant growth ; 
and as her taper fingers gingerly plied their agree- 
able task amid the tender foliage, you felt that thus 
should some affectionate hand guide and protect 
the lovely being before you. She was Edward 
Forester’s sister. 

A matron stood regarding her with an expres- 
sion of parental interest, not unmingled with anxi- 
ety. It was Edward’s mother. Long widowhood 
and patient endurance of the cold world’s indiffer- 
ence, while she watched over her two children, had 
schooled the widow’s feelings into a habit of pen- 
sive and affectionate anxiety, which could not be 
put off, ever when, as at this moment, there seem- 
ed present no possible reason for it. 

A fine dog walked into the hall, and cast a saga- 
cious but puzzled eye upon Edward’s “every day 
hat,” which had begun to gather dust by its un- 
wonted rest upon the pegin the wall. Then Ponto 
took a dissatisfied survey of other too quiescent 
personal property of the absent—the fishing rod, 
and bat, and stilts, in the farther corner, near the 
garden door. Then standing on the threshold, he 
looked a moment down the path, as if he expected 
somebody would, as he had often done, pick up a 
stick, and kissing it, give it a toss, to exercise 
Ponto’s canine propensity for gamboling in the 
pursuit. But no such thing happened; and after 
poor Ponto had given the idle spade and hoe and 
rake a despairing look, and cast a half reasoning, 
angry glance at the gathering weeds, he turned, 
and entering the sitting room, looked with evident 
dissatisfaction in every corner. ‘Then, after resting 
a moment on his haunches, as if to ponder the still 
to him unexplained absence of his master, he waik- 
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ed up and thrust his cold nose against Lizzy’s left 
hand, which hung at her side, while her right was 
busy among the roses. 

‘Oh! you plague!” cried Lizzy, startled and 
half frightened, “ how often shall I have to tell you 
that your master is in New York and won’t be 
home till Christmas?” 

“And by that time, Lizzy,” said the mother, 
‘the will be unable to see what care you have taken 
of his rose bush.” 

And the mother sighed as she said this, but it 
was for something more than the loss of Lizzy’s 
labor. She was thinking how many an hour of 
anxiety a mother must endure for her child without 
apparent result ; how, for his good, she suffers pri- 
vations such as a mother only can tolerate—such 
as a mother only can invent. A father may love 
as dearly in theory, and speak much of it ; a mother 
talks less and acts more. A father expects grati- 
tude for his sentiments of affection, and denounces 
that child as an ingrate who does not regard his 
mere professions of affection as entitling him to all 
filial love ; and all this time he will not deny him- 
self the gratification of one extravagance, perhaps 
not of one vice or folly, to forward the good he 
professes to desire in behalf of his child. Nay, he 
may even be guilty of openly setting the son a bad 
example, and think he has done his whole duty 
when he cautions the boy against walking in his 
father’s steps. 

But the mother, and more especially the widow, 
spends life and health for her children. For them 
she not only foregoes luxuries, but defrauds herself 
of necessaries. And this is not done boastingly, 
but, as it were, in secret, lest the child be abridged 
of enjoyment by the knowledge how dearly his 
ease is purchased. Unrepiningly she persists in 
this course of living martyrdom, content to look for 
her reward in the distinction or advancement which 
her sacrifices will buy for her children--and she 
looks, too often, in vain! Either she is cut off 
before the end for which she is striving is attained, 
or she finds her ungrateful son abusing her kind- 
ness and despising her for her self-denial; or she 
discovers that the estimate which parental par- 
tiality had placed upon her favorite is over large. 
Hardly is the mother convinced of such a truth! 
She would rather believe the world unjust than her 
son incompetent. 

The couple sat down to their frugal breakfast. 
Lizzy had been as forgetful as poor Ponto, for she 
had mechanically placed the bowl at Edward’s 
accustomed seat. The mother’s smile was a mel- 
aticholy one, as she reminded Lizzy of her inad- 
vertence. 

«I wish he were here to use it, mother!” 

But Edward was just at that moment taking 
‘extra soda,” as a penance for last night’s extra 
wine. The boys of our day are precocious. 
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CHAPTER III. 
We left Edward Forester with his friend Ralph, 
about to seek an evening’s amusement together; 
Edward an anxious neophyte in the “‘ ways of the 
world ”—as certain rattleheads are fond of denomi- 
nating their own follies; as if all the world was 
made of fools of their kidney—Ralph an artful 
adept. ‘The reader is not to suppose that Ralph 
Sumner unveiled himself wholly in the first even- 
ing. Here and there a sly inuendo served his 
purpose better, with now and then a patronizing 
remark upon the well meant folly of the antiquated 
but respectable party of mothers, fathers, masters 
and such people. Nor was Edward fully betrayed 
into the first decided step awry, till some evenings 
had elapsed. 

“Oh, come along, Ned!” said Ralph, as he 
detained him, not without the exercise of some 
strength of arm. ‘Come in, I tell you. Why, 
you are as precise and as much afraid of the invisi- 
ble presence of your mother, and of your own 
shadow, as little Tommy Too-good, in the child’s 
first primer !” 

Edward wavered. 

‘** Only this once!” 

He was persuaded, and almost stumbled as he 
stepped into a saloon, the brilliant lights of which, 
reflected from the mirrored walls, dazzled his vision. 
He stood in an apparent forest of columns; a laby- 
rinth of marble tables reached to an indefinite dis- 
tance all around him ; and hundreds of servants in 
white aprons seemed gliding about, serving the 
luxury of a mirror-multiplied host of convivants, 
who lounged at the tables or leaned against the 
pillars. 

“ Don’t gape and seem so verdant!” whispered 
Ralph; “ the very servants will smell the grass in 
your clothes!” And he gently forced the bewil- 
dered Cymon to a seat. Edward barely rested 
upon the edge. There was enchantment in the 
scene—a finish of voluptuousness to win a smile 
of approval from Apicius—to warm the imagina- 
tion and surprise conscience into inactivity. Still 
there was at his heart a latent consciousness of 
error which would not be set aside ; and he sat, as 
we have said, as if he feared that the treacherous 
couch might slide away and precipitate him into a 
frightful chasm. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Ned?” asked Ralph. 
“One might fancy you had detected a poisoned 
poniard under that cushion and were jealous of 
pressing against its point !” 

Edward muttered something in an attempt at 
reply. He tried to laugh at his friend’s sally, but 
it was a sickly smile. He felt that his companion 
had but too truly depicted his feelings, and that 
what was spoken as a jest was indeed the truth. 
He did not dare confess it—nor, reader, would you 
have dared. But he determined, most resolutely, 
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as he thought, that “this once” once over, he 
never would risk himself again in the charmed 
circle, 

Ralph proposed refreshments. Edward saw that 
he neither expected nor would accept a retusal to 
participate. He saw also that a servant stood, un- 
obtrusively it is true, but still in the attitude of a 
listener for “ orders ;” and he knew that the gilded 
palaces of vice are builded and garnished only for 
those who are prepared to tax health and purse to 
maintain them. 

The seductive beverage quickened his pulses, 
and, unaccustomed to such excitement, his temples 
seemed to throb with the delirium of joy. His 
senses grew more acute. His ear caught every 
sound, and every echo of well bred and subdued 
laughter was a new apology to his conscience. 
People were enjoying themselves, certainly, he 
now began to perceive, in a very rational manner. 
Could there be any harm in that? 

The hum of the animated conversation of the 
groups present came to his ears like the lullaby of 
music, and soon drowned the monitor conscience 
into slumber. Nothing that he saw or heard ap- 
peared to indicate or to prompt indecorum ; and 
our hero was fast losing his regret that ~ had 
entered, when he was startled from his quiet 
dreaminess by hearing pronounced, in a tone a 
little stern, the name— 

“ Edward!” 

He looked up. His uncle appeared to be in- 
tently measuring with his eye the figure of Master 
Ralph Sumner. Edward looked to see how his 
companion endured the scrutiny, and found that 
interesting young gentleman was testing the pro- 
blem how fast a spirit-soaked bit of lemon peel 
could be made to gyrate, by the impetus of a spoon, 
within the circumference of a cut-glass tumbler. 
Edward took his hat and bade his uncle a stam- 
mering * good evening.” The two young men 
went out with a spirit rather more humble than 
that with which they entered. 

Edward was disposed to silence. Ralph imme- 
diately recovered his assurance and said——*‘ What 
could have brought Old Fusty here just then ?” 

“To find me, I suppose,” answered the other. 
Conscious guilt is honest. 

“Fudge!” said Mr, Ralph Sumner. 
here once!” 

And drawing Edward back, the two boys saw, 
through the door, the body of the uncle most com- 
fortably extended upon the seat from which the 
nephew had the moment before slunk away. A 
servant had bowed over to receive his order, and 
stood obsequiously waiting, with his salver hand 
behind his back. 

Edward looked a moment, and the boys passed 
on. With what an impressive example had uncle 
Milbank seconded the warning implied by the tone 
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in which he said, “ Edward!” And Edward went 
to bed, to dream of his uncle metamorphosed into 
a huge glass of Roman punch. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Again let us visit the quiet cot. But there seems 
this day an unusual bustle. Lizzy is trying to rub 
out an ink spot on her middle finger—the sure 
mark of a lady’s.steel pen. A little trunk stands 
open, as if waiting till the last moment, for what- 
ever may claim a corner—and it is a fact well 
established, we believe, that by a woman’s packing 
a full trunk may be made, upon occasion, to double 
its freight. 

“‘ Now do get away, Ponto!” cried Lizzy, as 
the dog persisted in putting his head among the 
parcels; “ you are such a plague here that I should 
be glad if I could send you too to New York, to 
your master !” 

“Is everything packed?” asked the mother, 
“are you sure those linen gloves are in?—and the 
books that he could not find when he left?” And 
thus the old lady went on, particularizing every 
item of the freight which an obliging neighbor had 
volunteered to carry with him to the city for her 
son. An affirmative having been rendered to every 
question, she continued, “ Well, then, now shut the 
trunk ; but don’t seal the letter just yet. We may 
think of something else to say to our dear Edward, 
I am so glad to know that he is with a kind friend, 
and that we may be sure of having good examples 
before him in his uncle’s house, and” 

A letter from Ned himself! Your country post- 
master is no mere hard hearted official, who takes 
no interest in his vocation ; but when his neighbors 
are addressed, he deems it but a friend’s office to 
make his eldest boy a penny post. Mrs. Forester 
lost only time enough, before she broke the seal, to 
say how glad she was that the letter came in sea- 
son to be answered by the same conveyance that 
carried the parcels. It read: 

‘My Dear Morner—lI need not tell you again, 
that I do not find this great city like our quiet 
home ; and though I submit to the necessary sacri- 
fice of my own comfort and do yiolence to my own 
inclinations, in remaining here, 1 find means to be 
content, because you wish it.” 
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* Poor fellow!” said Lizzy. The mother took ‘ 


off her glasses to wipe them, and the sister antici- 
pated the next sentence or two, reading to herself, 
till Mrs. Forester commenced again : 

— Uncle Milbank is very kind, and allows me 
every privilege, and gives me the same small salary 
that all lads”— 

Lads was crossed out and clerks written above it. 

— That all clerks have in their first year. But 
it is very small, and Ralph Sumner, a young friend 
of mine, has as much more from his father as he 
gets from his master.” 
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Here was another “expungement.” Master 
was crossed. ; 

—‘‘ Gets from his employer. If you could—but 
then I ought to be sending you money and not ask- 
ing for it.” 

The mother sighed. Lizzy looked up, as if a 
sudden thought had occurred to her ; ‘‘ Why, mo- 
ther, it is so late now that I had quite as lief wear 
my spring hat till next winter.” The mother pro- 
ceeded to read: 

—* It is hard, and I would not distress you for 
the world, but I know that uncle wants me to ap- 
pear respectabie, for your sake and for his, and my 
country made clothes” — 

Lizzy looked at the fresh trunk-full which had 
cost them so much labor, and a tear started to her 
eye, as she guessed its probable welcome from the 
country, in the great city. 

—* Really do not seem the thing among the 
young men of my own position, but J know of not 
half so good a family.” 

A few commonplaces closed the letter; the 
burthen of it—the motive of the writer—was an- 
swered in what we have read. The rest was 
forced by the writer, and received by the parties 
addressed with a sad feeling of disappointed affec- 
tion which they dared not confess to themselves, 
The widow whispered, “‘ How like his father!” 
and with moistened eyes studied the portrait of one 
who had died proud and poor, and who now 
seemed almost :eady to speak to her from the can- 
vass, so like the father’s conversation was the letter 
of the son. 

“ Away with you!” said Lizzy to the dog—for 
an affectionate sister is not a mother, after all— 
“there is nothing here for you—nothing for me— 
nothing for anybody but himself.” 

“Why, Elizabeth!” the mother expostulated- 
The daughter answered by falling upon the mo- 
ther’s neck in a passion of tears—for a mother, 
though never so ill able to bear her own, must ever 
bear all the children’s griefs also. 

The trunk was locked with a heavy heart. The 
widow’s purse was swept with the most hardy 
spirit of self sacrifice, and the letter, without an ad- 
ditiona) word—for neither mother nor sister could 
trust herself with a postscript—bore away the booty 
wrung by a heartless boy from a too fond parent. 





CHAPTER V. 
Edward Forester pushed the trunk on receipt, 
unopened, under his bed, put the letter in his coat 
pocket, the money in his vest, and—ordered a 
fashionable suit. On the same day his sister coun 
termanded her hat and his mother arranged a long:t 
credit with a friend, at a most sad sacrifice, no‘ of 
her pride alone, but of her sense of right and 
gratitude. 
In a very few days the country chrysalis clanged 
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to a city butterfly. And now Edward was dis- 
posed to revisit some of the places where he felt 
that, in his former guise, he must have seemed, in 
Ralph’s phrase, “verdant.” Again he entered the 
gaudy saloon, whence his uncle’s appearance had 
caused him to retreat ; and having studied the very 
attitude of his reputed guardian, he sank back 


lazily upon his seat and tested to the full its luxuri- 


ous convenience. He looked about him with com- 
placency and resigned himself, without another 
struggle against them, to the siren influences of the 
place. His eye wandered over the frescoed ceiling 
and rested with admiration upon the exquisite 
prints and the pictures, not in the very chastest 
spirit, which hung upon the walls. He listened, and 
while small critics pointed out this as the copy of 
such a painter, and that of another, talking of line 
and stipple and mezzotint and lithotint and other 
technicals, poor Edward began to blame his mother 
as having sadly neglected his education. The 
happy insouciance with which the frequenters could 
Frank and Dick and Joe and gargon the slippered 
menials, made our silly novice feel heartily ashamed 
of his ignorance and deeply envious of the shining 
accomplishments of those about him. 

Copies of the Capitoline and the Venus de Me- 
dici, and other figures without even the poor apo- 
logy of classic precedence, filled the niches or offi- 
ciated as torch bearers in that brilliant apartment. 
Had a heathen devotee of the passions personified 
entered, he might have poured out his libation 
with a perfect home-feeling, in that voluptuous sa- 
loon, and resigned himself, like our hero, to perfect 
abandonment to the pleasures of his palate. Every 
moment our hero felt more and more persuaded 
that those who had cautioned him against such 
innocent enjoyment were infinitely more nice 
than wise. Surely here were refinement, cheerful- 
ness, decorum, and as to the paintings and statues, 
they were only copies of the masters, the orthodox 
standards in painting and sculpture. 

There seemed to Edward to be yet another and 
more recherché apartment, and as the habitués 
passed by him to that inner temple of pleasure, 
Edward looked with mingled awe and admiration 
at the air of proprietorship and graceful impudence 
with which they asserted their right of entrée. 
And as he became accustomed to the hum immedi- 
ately around him, his ear distinguished a “click,” 
and roll, and ‘‘ chuck!” which almost consumed 
him with curiosity. He could endure it no longer, 
but making a desperate attempt to imitate the 


\bearing of the others, he stood, in a moment more, 


\n the Brtxtarp Room. 

\Here were new marvels for him ; but before he 
hal time to be thoroughly surprised, he felt a pull 
at lig sleeve. It was Ralph Sumner. 

“Upon my word,” said that worthy, “* you have 
come jut quite the thing. Who suffered?” 
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* Who suffered?” Edward felta twinge. He 
thought of his mother. 

“ Yes—or, most unsophisticated young man, in 
plain English—who made your coat? But you 
must not wait here, even to answer me. You're 
spotte om 

«Spotted ! ” 

“Yes; the keen ones see you are green, and if 
I leave you alone a second you'll be plucked.” 

* Plucked ! ” 

“ Indubitably, quiet simplicicy.” And as Ralph 
talked he drew Edward to the street. He had 
reasons of his own why our hero should not be 
plundered in the billiard room, as in that case the 
disinterested Ralph would derive no share. “ Now, 
my boy, J’ll show you life!” 

As Edward turned to answer he saw that Ralph 
had flitted suddenly. His uncle was at his elbow. 
“ Edward, you must avoid that young man! But 


of that another time. Go directly to the house and 
read this letter.” 
* * + * * * * 


On the morrow morning the new coat was left 
in his chamber, the home wardrobe was put in 
requisition, and Edward Forester was chiding the 
tardiness, as he rode, of that swiftest means of con- 
veyance—steam. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The mother of Edward Forester was upon her 
dying bed. How calm and still that summer after- 
noon! Even the very insects hummed lazily, as if 
nothing should betray enjoyment of life while a 
spirit was about to pass from earth to its Maker. 
Elizabeth watched intently by the bedside, expect- 
ing every instant to see the stoppage of her flicker- 
ing breath. The dying woman was calm, for she 
was going to her rest in peace. Her eyes were 
closed, but ever and anon she opened them upon 
her daughter with an inquiring look, to which 
Elizabeth replied by a gentle shake of her head. 
It was a question and answer which all understood- 
The dying woman—her devoted daughter—the 
friends who stood sobbing at the foot of the bed— 
all thought of one person and waited for his arrival. 

A sudden and joyful bark from Ponto at the door 
broke the spell of silence just as the sun was sink- 
ing behind the hills. In an instant the dog was 
hushed—in a.moment more the brother and sister 
knelt beside the bed. The mother placed a hand 
on each, and smiled, and was in Paradise. 

Not till the shades of evening had blended the 
objects in the landscape into indistinct vagueness, 
did the orphans permit themselves to be led from 
the room. 

“Pity me! pity me, oh my God!” sobbed the 
anguished son, “for my heart is crushed under 
Esau’s blessing! I had no right to her dying 
smile! I did not deserve her dying prayers!” 
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THE VICTOR IN THE TOURNAMENT. 
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*‘ Not Esau’s blessing, my brother; you have not 
stolen another's, but received your own. And as 
she blessed us together, in departing, let us hence- 
forward be all to each other. If there are things 
of which it is a blessed thing that she died in igno- 
rance, let the veil rest over them still.” And now, 
for the first time since death entered the widow’s 
house, her orphan daughter found time for tears. 

* * * * * * * 

It was a terrible and impressive lesson. Calm 
reflection and the sound sense of his sister con- 
vinced Edward that the dreadful guilt of his mo- 
ther’s death did not lie at his door; but nothing 
can now give him the full peace, in thinking of her 
death as the death of the righteous, that he might 
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have felt had not selfishness blinded his eyes to the 
son’s whole duty. She wore out her life for her 
children, and her death fulfilled the mother’s mis- 
sion, by arresting her son in a course which must 
otherwise have proved his ruin. 

Mr. Milbank was a good master for a lad not dis- 
posed to doill. He put no temptations in his way 
and inculeated no error, if he instilled no good. 
Under such negative guardianship Edward has 
grown a correct and prosperous man. , 

Ralph is now a marker in a billiard room, and 
has already so accustomed himself to the next step 
in the descending scale, that he will sink without 
a struggle, till he reach the penalty of rags and 
loathsomeness, if rot the penitentiary. 
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THE VICTOR IN THE TOURNAMENT. 


(See the engraving.) 


Our Norman ancestors were egregious barbarians, 
with their chivalry, their jousts and tournaments, 
their iron garments, their huge two-han-led swords, 
their maces or tomahawks and their grinded spears. 
We know that not one in a hundred of them could 
write, and that even reading was an accomplish- 
ment almost as rare. Fancy the figure one of them 
would cut in a ball-room, or at an esthetic tea-party, 
or a meeting of some scientific association. How 
utterly at a loss he would be to appreciate even the 
most ordinary topics of conversation! How bewil- 
dering would be his non-conceptions of a gas-light, 
an Ericson propeller, a repeating-watch, a wrought- 
iron cannon, a Charlotte Russe, an Italian opera 
or an India-rubber oversiice ! How he would start, 
‘amazed and terrified, at so simple a thing as the 
ignition of a loco-foco match ; and cudgel his small 
stock of brains to find out what was meant by beet- 
root sugar! Suppose he should be told of a man 
towering up five or six thousand feet in the air, or 
walking about, quite at his ease, under six fathoms 
of water! Imagine him taking a shock from an 
electrical machine, or sent to the moon by an ani- 
mal magnetizer ! 

Even their tournaments, in which they so much 
delighted and on which they so prided themselves, 
were but savage exhibitions, appealing to and ex- 
citing only the coarser elements of the intellectual 
being. They were as low and brutal as the bull- 
fights of Spain or the dog-fights of England ; for 
in them, asin these, the combatants were stimulated 
by murderous propensities, and the beholders found 
their enjoyment in the sight of wounds, bloodshed 
and death. Yes, the tournament was an inhuman, 
blood-stained scene, despite the brilliancy of its 
concomitants—the sheen of armor, the “ largesse ” 
cries of heralds and the presence of smiling beauty 
—the shock of steeds, the waving of pennons and 
the splintering of lances. 
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It has been ingeniously suggested and plausibly 
argued that national diet has much to do in the 
formation of national character. There is proof of 
the theory in the combativeness of our Norman an- 
cestors, both men and women. Their food was 
mainly beef, bacon and venison—their drink heady 
wine and strong ale. Of tea and coffee they were 
ignorant ; the flagon and black-jack were the drink- 
ing vessels of their breakfast-tables, and of urn, tea- 
pot, sugar-bow! and cups and saucers they had no 
knowledge. Of course, with the juice of grape and 
barley for their drink, they had strong, coarse viands 
for their eating; and we read in the old chronicles 
how delicate damsels, dames of rank and even 
princesses were wont to discuss yards of beef, more 
or less, at their morning meal. Of the lighter and 
more refined preparations of flour—muflins, waffles, 
rice-cakes, BUCKWHEAT CAKES, tea-cakes, short- 
cakes, Johnny-cakes, wafers and the rest—of all 
these they had none, at least for their breakfasts. 
Eating bacon and beef and drinking ale just after 
getting up, how could they be otherwise than en- 
joying admirers of the rough, rude, limb-breaking, 
blood-shedding tournament? 

We invite the fair reader to think of these things 
while looking at the picture—‘‘ The Victor in the 
Tournament.” The best foot is put forward there ; 
we see only the gallant and successful champion, 
spruce as though he had just come out of a band- 
box instead of a fight—a very tall lady giving him 
the prize—her lovely attendants, a squire or two 
and a pair of lads blurting out the champion’s 
praises by sound of trumpet. The dust and disor- 
der of the melée, the wounded or slain competitor 
and all the savage accompaniments of the scene 
are judiciously kept in the background—that is, 
put of sight. Nevertheless we pray that they may 
not be forgotten ; or the ale, the black-jacks and 
the yards of beef. 
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THE INDIAN ROCK; 


OR, 


LOUIS WETZEL AND THE WILD TURKEY. 


{A LEGEND OF THE OBIO.) 


BY HENRY A. CLARK. 


In the old days of war and blood, 
When the wild savage ruled our land, 
From Alleghany’s mountain wood 
To Oregon’s far ocean strand, 
A lonely fort amid the forest rose, 
Where bright Ohio to Misseppa* flows. 
The circling woods stood gloomily around 
The isolated dell, 
And echoed often to the sound 
Of the fierce Indian yell ; 
And fiamed within each rocky glen 
The council fires of the wild forest men. 


In that lone fort was gathered then 

A band of hardy pioneers ; 

Stern hearted, iron muscled men, 

Who laughed in scorn at danger’s fears, 
And sent their own wild cheers and tauntings out, 
In answer to the prowling ted man’s shout ; 
And oft their rifles’ deadly music rang 

Among the wily foe, 

Replying to the startling twang 
Of the swift arrowed bow; 
And oft was mingled their red blaod, 
In combat, with the roamers of the wood. 


Long had the artful foe estayed 
To'take the well defended fort ; 
Many a cunning ambuscade 
In the deep woods was placed, to court 
The careless hunter’s steps, when the wild deer 
Made him forget the foe who hovered near, 
And in the ardor of the hunt or chase, 
Pursue the flying game, 
’Till o’er the pathway of his race 
The whistling arrow came, 
While the wild deer unharmed fled, 
And left his bold pursuer cold and dead. 


The hunters gazed into the wood, 
They watched the swift deer darting by, 
And cursed, in fierce and angry mood, 
Life's cheerless, dull monotony ; 
But long acquaintance with the Indian’s art 
Made “ Pradence still their valor’s better part ;"’ 
Though much they longed Time's dulness to beguile, 


* An Indian name of the Mississippi. 
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With their old hunting sport, 
Yet vainly strove the foe to wile 
‘The soldiers from the fort ; 
But Indian patience never tires 
When thoughts of vengeance feed his passion’s fires. 


The woods for long days had been still, 

Save to the song of woodland bird, 

Or when wild deer upon the hill, 

The forest leaves with swift foot stirred ; 
No longer curled the Indian’s council smoke ; 
His midnight yell no longer fiercely broke ; 
And soft the music of Ohio's flood 

Stole through the forest flowers, _ 

And swelled along the silent wood, 
At twilight’s solemn hours, 
Or lulled the sentinel to rest 
When midnight darkened o’er the landscepe’s breast. 


But ever, morning, noon or night, 

Rose from the glen a turkey's cry, 
As if to dare the prisoned white, 

Who viewed the woods with anxious eye, 
To issue forth, and hunt the mocking bird, 
Whote ceaseless song and merry voice he heard ; 
And nearer, nearer still the turkey came 

Amid the trees beneath, 

As though he sought the rifle’s flame 

And gave himself to death ; 

And shriller grew his voice, till by 
The fort itself, he raised his taunting cry. 


Long time the restless hunters bore 
The fierce desire they felt to roum 
Where long had been their only home. 
At length one grasped his rifle and his knife, 
And swore he’d shoot the bird or lose his life ; 
He left the fort and stole along the hill, 
Yet watched with careful eye 
The gloomy depths of woodlands still, 
Where rose the turkey’s cry ; 
The bird’s shrill voice still lured him on, 
And far into the woods his footsteps won. 


Near where “ the Indian Rock” yet stands, 
Unmindful of time’s wintry blast, 

And from the visitor demands 
A reverence for the storied past, 
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The shrill cry ceased its wild and taunting sound ; 
The hunter stopped, and carefully looked round, 
As doubting where the wily bird had fled, 

When from the leafy wood 
A whistling arrow swiftly sped 

And drank his heart's red blood ; . 
Wild dusky forms abvut him rose, 
And laughed in glee to see his Jast death throes. 


The weary hours stole slowly by, 
Night slept upon the gloomy wood, 
And swelled the music mournfully 
Of sweet Ohio’s tuneful flood ; 
But yet the soldiers heard no rifle shot, 
Their comrade still is out—morn brings him not— 
But when the sunlight gilds the eastern sky, 
And earth with brightness fills, 
Again the turkey's taunting cry 
Rings o’er the neighb’ring hills ; 
And nearer sounds his quavering call, 
As if be scorned the rifle’s deadly ball. 


Hunters leave not their friends to die; 
Companionship in lonely hours, 

When perils round their pathway lie 
Thick as red leaves that autumn showers, 

Endears his comrade to each rugged heart, 

With a rude love whose bands but death can part. 

Once more the portals ope, and three brave men, 
With still and cautious gait, 

Go forth into the forest glen, 
To learn the hunter’s fate ; 

That brave and manly fear was theirs 

Which led them well to watch for hidden snares. 


The woods were dark and still as death, 
Save to the turkey’s swelling cry, 

Which on the soft wind’s gentle breath 
Went ceaselessly and loudly by, 

Retreating on the pathway of their steps 

Into the forest’s wild and gloomy depths ; 

Deeper and deeper in the silent wood 
They chase the flying sound ; 

They start~their comrade in his blood 
Lies on the leaf-strewn ground : 

Long arrows rustle in the air— 


The prisoned soldiers oft gaze o’er 
The river and the wood-clad lea. 
Alas! their comrades come no more 
To join in social song and glee; 
They're sleeping in a stark and bloody grave 
Beside the dark and gloomy “ Indian cave.” 
Days pass—still long and loud the turkey’s cry 
Is heard upon the hill ; 
Incessantly it rushes by 
In cadence wild and shrill, 
But lures no more upon the track 
Where hunters go—but ne’er again come back. 


Before the fort, one shadowy eve 
When sunlight lingered in the west, 
And wild wood flower and forest leave, 
Like the bird’s painted plumage Cressed, 
A solitary hunter stood and gazed 
Where on Ohio's tide the red light blazed. 
His sturdy frame was knit like mountain ash, 
His eye was firmly bright, 
And in its fierce and lightning flash 
Was seen the spirit’s might : 
From the wild forest depths he came, 
And Louis Wetzel was the hunter’s name. 


A name that oft has been the theme 


Well known beside Ohio’s stream, 
In daring deed and bloody fray ; 
It’s whisper lulled the Indian babe to rest, 
And filled with fear the Indian warrior’s breast. 
The forest danger Wetzel joyed to court, 
Alone he roamed the wood— 
Victor in every wild wood sport, 
Invincible he stood ; 
The forest's noblest, bravest child, 
He ruled—the monarch of the western wild. 


Glad welcome in the fort he found— 
All grasped his hand with joyous cheers, 
And quick the hunters gathered round 
The boldest of the pioneers. 
They loved to hear his tales of bloody strife, 
Of Indian chase and battle to the knife ; 
And then they told him of the turkey’s cry 
That lured their comrades on, 
And still arose unceasingly 
With every morning’s sun, 
And thrilled around in taunting sport 
Beneath the harmless rifles of the fort. 


“Pll kill the turkey,’’ Wetzel cried, 
“ Or else my not unhonored name 
“ Shall be no more a boast of pride 
“To swell the notes of border fame.” 
He said no more but laid him down to rest, 
And heaved in sleep the hunter’s swarthy breast. 
But ere the sunlight of the morning sky 
Had shone on wood and hill, 
He sought the forest silently 
While all around was still ; 
He crossed the hill and woody lea, 
And hid in the boughs of a lofty tree. 


Upon the “ Indian Rock ” his eye 
Was fixed unwaveringly till day ; 
He seemed to know instinctively 
That there the noisy turkey lay. 
As morn to hill and vale its radiance gave, 
There rose frotn the deep bosom of the cave 
The turkey’s mocking cry—loudly and shrill 
It rang amid the trees ; 
Again the leafy wood was still 
Save to the whisp’ring breeze ; 
And then burst out again the cry 
Amid the stillness of the morning sky. 


Then proudly from the gloomy cave, 

Steps furth a red man of the wood ; 
Bright feathers o’er his dark brow wave ; 

A moment motionless he stood, 
And gazed around the dell with flashing eye, 
Then from his lips sent out the turkey’s cry. 
He knelt to bend his deadly bow again, 

But knelt, no more to rise— 
The ball of Wetzel pierced his brain 

And stilled his turkey cries ; 
Then sprang the hunter from the tree, 
And swifily fled—for brave men oft must flee. 


Scarce half across the woody dell, 

The gallant hunter's steps had passed, 
Ere fiercely rang the Indian yell, 

Like voice of winter's midnight blast ; 
The soldiers in the fort now hear the shout 
That had been still so long, and quick goes out 
A well armed band to shelter Wetzel’s path ; 

The hunter soon they see, 

While painted red men in fierce wrath, 

Pursue him o’er the lea : 

Wetzel is safe—his peril o’er, 
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He laughs and says “ The turkey’ll ery no more.” 
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THE INDIAN ROCK; 


OR, 


LOUIS WETZEL AND THE WILD TURKEY. 


[A LEGEND 


OF THE OFIO,) 


BY HENRY A. CLARK. 


In the old days of war and blood, 
When the wild savage ruled our land, 
From Alleghany’s mountain wood 
To Oregon’s far ocean strand, 
A lonely fort amid the forest rose, 
Where bright Ohio to Misseppa* flows. 
The circling woods stood gloomily around 
The isolated dell, 
And echoed often to the sound 
Of the fierce Indian yell ; 
And flamed within each rocky glen 
The council fires of the wild forest men. 


In that lone fort was gathered then 

A band of hardy pioneers; 

Stern hearted, iron muscled men, 

Who laughed in scorn at danger’s fears, 
And sent their own wild cheers and tauntings out, 
In answer to the prowling ted man’s shout ; 
And oft their rifles’ deadly music rang 

Among the wily foe, 

Replying to the startling twang 
Of the swift arrowed bow; 
And oft was mingled their red blood, 
In combat, with the roamers of the wood. 


Long had the artful foe estayed 
To'take the well defended fort ; 
Many‘ cunning ambuscade 
In the deep woods was placed, to court 
The careless hunter’s steps, when the wild deer 
Made him forget the foe who hovered near, 
And in the ardor of the hunt or chase, 
Pursue the flying game, 
*Till o'er the pathway of his race 
The whistling arrow came, 
While the wild deer unharmed fled, 
And left his bold pursuer cold and dead. 


The hunters gazed into the wood, 
They watched the swift deer darting by, 
And cursed, in fierce and angry mood, 
Life’s cheerless, dull monotony ; 
But long acquaintance with the Indian's art 
Made “ Pradence stil! their valor’s better part ;"’ 
Though much they longed Time's dulness to beguile, 
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With their old hunting sport, 
Yet vainly strove the foe to wile 


The soldiers from the fort ; 
But Indian patience never tires 
When thoughts of vengeance feed his passion’s fires. 


The woods for long days had been still, 

Save to the song of woodland bird, 

Or when wild deer upon the bill, 

The forest leaves with swift foot stirred ; 
No longer curled the Indian’s council smoke ; 
His midnight yell no longer fiercely broke ; 
And soft the music of Ohio’s flood 

Stole through the forest flowers, _ 

And swelled along the silent wood, 
At twilight’s solemn hours, 
’ Or lulled the sentinel to rest 
When midnight darkened o’er the landscepe’s breast. 


But ever, morning, noon or night, 

Rose from the glen » tarkey's cry, 
As if to dare the prisoned white, 

Who viewed the woods with anxious eye, 
To issue forth, and hunt the mocking bird, 
Whose ceaseless song and merry voice he heard ; 
And nearer, nearer still the turkey came 

Amid the trees beneath, 

As though he sought the rifle’s flame 

And gave himself to death ; 

And shriller grew his voice, till by 
The fort itself, he raised his taunting cry. 


Long time the restless hunters bore 
The fierce desire they felt to roam 
Amid the forest wilds once more, 
Where long had been their only home. 
At length one grasped his rifle and his knife, 
And swore he’d shoot the bird or lose his life ; 
He left the fort and stole along the bill, 
Yet watched with careful eye 
The gloomy depths of woodlands still, 
Where rose the turkey’s cry ; 
The bird’s shrill voice still lured him on, 
And far into the woods his footsteps won. 


Near where “ the Indian Rock ’’ yet stands, 
Unmindful of time’s wintry blast, 

And from the visitor demands 
A reverence for the storied past, 
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The shrill cry ceased its wild and taunting sound ; 
The hunter stopped, and carefully looked round, 
As dovting where the wily bird had fled, 

When from the leafy wood 
A whistling arrow swiftly sped 

And drank his heart's red blood ; Pe 
Wild dusky forms abvut him rose, 
And laughed in glee to see his last death throes. 


The weary hours stole slowly by, 
Night slept upon the gloomy wood, 
And swelled the music mournfully 
Of sweet Ohio's tuneful flood ; 
But yet the soldiers heard no rifle shot, 
Their comrade still is out—morn brings him not— 
But when the sunlight gilds :he eastern sky, 
And earth with brightness fills, 
Again the turkey’s taunting cry 
Rings o’er the neighb’ring hills ; 
And nearer sounds his quavering call, 
As if be scorned the rifle’s deadly bail. 


Hunters leave not their friends to die; 
Companionship 11: lonely hours, 
When perils round their pathway lie 
Thick as red leaves that autumn showers, 
Endears his comrade to each rugged heart, 
With a rude love whose bands but death can part. 
Once more the portals ope, and three brave men, 
With still and cautious guit, 
Go forth into the forest glen, 
To learn the hunter’s fate ; 
That brave and manly fear was theirs 
Which led them well to watch for hidden snares. 


The woods were dark and still as death, 
Save to the turkey’s swelling cry, 

Which on the soft wind’s gentle breath 
Went ceaselessly and loudly by, 

Retreating on the pathway of their steps 

Into the forest’s wild and gloomy depths ; 

Deeper and deeper in the silent wood 
They chase the flying sound ; 

They start—their comrade in his blood 
Lies on the leaf-strewn ground: 

Long arrows rustle in the air— 

They fall and die beside their comrade there. 


The prisoned soldiers oft gaze o’er 
The river and the wood-clad lea. 
Alas! their comrades come no more 
To join in social song and glee ; 
They're sleeping in a stark and bloody grave 
Beside the dark and gloomy “ Indian cave.” 
Days pass—still long and loud the turkey’s cry 
Is heard upon the hill ; 
Incessantly it rushes by 
In cadence wild and shrill, 
But lures no more upon the track 
Where hunters go—but ne’er again come back. 


Before the fort, one shadowy eve 
When sunlight lingered in the west, 
And wild wood flower and forest leave, 
Like the bird's painted plumage cressed, 
A solitary hunter stood and gazed 
Where on Ohio's tide the red light blazed. 
His sturdy frame was knit like mountain ash, 
His eye was firmly bright, 
And in its fierce and lightning flash 
Was seen the spirit's might : 
From the wild forest depths he came, 
And Louis Wetzel was the hunter’s name. 


A name that oft has been the theme 
Of border minstrels’ thrilling lay— 











Well known beside Ohio’s stream, 
In daring deed and bloody fray ; 
It’s whisper lulled the Indian babe to rest, 
And filled with fear the Indian warrior’s breast. 
The forest danger Wetzel joyed to court, 
Alone he roamed the wood— 
Victor in every wild wood sport, 
Invincible he stood ; 
The forest's noblest, bravest child, 
He ruled—the monarch of the western wild. 


Glad welcome in the fort he found— 
All grasped his hand with joyous cheers, 
And quick the hunters gathered round 
The boldest of the pioneers. 
They loved to hear his tales of bloody strife, 
Of Indian chase and battle to the knife ; 
And then they told him of the turkey’s cry 
That lured their comrades on, 
And still arose unceasingly 
With every morniog’s sun, 
And thrilled around in taunting sport 
Beneath the harmless rifles of the fort. 


“I'll kill the turkey,” Wetzel cried, 
“Or else my not unhonored name 
“Shall be no more a boast of pride 
“To swell the notes of border fame.” 
He said no more but laid him down to rest, 
And heaved in sleep the hunter's swarthy breast. 
But ere the sunlight of the morning sky 
Had shone on wood and bill, 
He sought the forest silently 
While all around was still ; 
He crossed the hill and woody lea, 
And hid in the boughs of a lofty tree. 


Upon the “ Indian Rock ” his eye 
Was fixed unwaveringly till day ; 
He seemed to know instinctively 
That there the noisy turkey lay. 
As morn to hill and vale its radiance gave, 
There rose from the deep bosom of the cave 
The turkey’s mocking cry—loudly and shrill 
It rang amid the trees ; 
Again the leafy wood was still 
Save to the whisp’ring breeze ; 
And then burst out again the cry 
Amid the stillness of the morning sky. 


Then proudly from the gloomy cave, 

Steps forth a red man of the wood ; 
Bright feathers o’er his dark brow wave ; 

A moment motionless he stood, 
And gazed around the dell with flashing eye, 
Then from his lips sent out the turkey’s cry. 
He knelt to bend his deadly bow again, 

But knelt, no more to rise— 
The ball of Wetzel pierced his brain 

And stilled his turkey cries ; 
Then sprang the hunter from the tree, 
And swiftly fled—for brave men oft must flee. 


Scarce half across the woody dell, 
The gallant hunter's steps had passed, 
Ere fiercely rang the Indiar yell, 
Like voice of winter's midnight blast ; 
The soldiers in the fort now hear the shout 
That had been still so long, and quick goes out 
A well armed band to shelter Wetzel’s path ; 
The hunter soon they see, 
While painted red men in fierce wrath, 
Pursue him o'er the lea : 
Weizel is safe—his peril o’er, 
He laughs and says “ The turkey’ll ery no more.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CHINA—NO. 4. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


A watx to the barrier, or boundary wall, is a very 
delightful excursion ; although it is not considered 
safe for ladies to walk thither, unless accompanied 
by gentlemen, as they are often liable to insults 
and robbery from the Chinese inhabiting the little 
village on the oppositc side. Taking the precau- 
tion, therefore, not to go unprotected, we proceeded 
thither. After passing through the campo, and 
near the margin of the paddy fields, we diverged 
into a narrow footpath which led through quite a 
little forest of trees. Here we came suddenly upon 
a few Chinese dweliings, the doors of which were 
open, leaving the view of the interior entirely un- 
obstructed. We entered one of these huts, where 
a miserable old crone was sitting over a few char- 
coal embers, smoking, while a young and rather 
pretty female was dandling a babe in her arms. 
My companion addressed a few words to the child 
in the Chinese language. The mother smiled and 
instantly approached us, holding out the babe for 
us to admire. No other theme than the praise of 
her child could have thrown so much expression 
into features as unmeaning as the Chinese possess ; 
but they were now lighted up with an animation 
which showed that the right chord had been 
touched. 

Leaving the smiling mother standing at the 
door of her hut, we soon emerged once more into 
the open fields, and after scrambling over rocks 
and stones, we found ourselves on the beach with 
the ocean stretched in sublimity before us. <A 
little to our left was a point making into the sea-- 
one continued mass of rocks, with a few miserable 
huts scattered among them. This is called Fish- 
erman’s Cove. The nets of the fishermen were 
spread on the rocks to dry, and many of their little 
boats were gliding in and out among the adjacent 
islands. On the rocks near us were groups of half 
naked men, women and children, gathering oysters 
and muscles, which abound to profusion. 

We remained for some time wat hing their pro- 
ceedings, and then pursued our walk to the barrier, 
which we found truly delightful. The surf rolled 
gently to our feet, every succeeding wave leaving 
thousands of pretty little shells on the beach. We 
were soon interrupted in our quiet stroll by a party 
of ladies and gentlemen on horseback. This is 
the only spot Macao offers to the equestrian, and 
therefore the barrier is generally visited every 
afternoon by these parties, who gallop gaily back 
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and forth along the small space allowed to the 
“ barbarians.” 

On our return, after leaving the campo, we 
strolled from our path to visit a fountain amid the 
hills. There are many of these fountains at Ma- 
cao, which supply the inhabitants with water. To 
a stranger their appearance is quite picturesque. 
They are generally excavated at the foot of some 
high rock, under a pleasant shade, wheré a motley 
group are constantly collected waiting their turn 
to fill their pitchers and buckets. Here we have 
the turbaned Lascar, the sturdy Negro, Caffres in 
their loose, white jackets ; Portuguese men and 
women bearing large jars; the bare headed China 
man with his buckets thrown over his shoulders 
and his pipe invariably in his mouth ; the Chinese 
woman, a handkerchief tied under her chin, with 
a babe fastened at her back, toiling along with a 
large bucket or jar in each hand, and little children, 
of not more than five or six years of age, are here 
made to drag up the steep ascents, with seemingly 
twice their own weight suspended from their naked 
shoulders. . 

The long rains and typhoons to which this cli- 
mate is subject combine to give Macao an air of 
great antiquity ; buildings in reality quite new 
have, from these causes, a very time-worn aspect. 
During the wet season the rain pours down in 
torrents for weeks, washing away the chenam cr 
plastering spread over the exterior of most of the 
dwellings, and at the same time rendering every- 
thing within doors damp and uncomfortable. Then 
come the typhoons—the wind blowing tremen- 
dously, tearing off the tiles, sometimes unroofing 
whole streets, while over those dwellings on the 
Praya-Granda the sea rushes furiously, sweeping 
away the verandas, and often penetrating into the 
drawing rooms. ‘To add to the terrors of the tem- 
pest, during most of the time the thunder rolls 
awfully, reverberating over the hills and adjacent 
islands, while the lightning is incessant and vivid. 

The life of foreign ladies at Macao admits but 
of little variety—one day may serve as a very fair 
specimen of all. The first sound in the morning 
is the heavy dashing of the surf upon the beach ; 
next come the brisk notes of a fife and beat of drum, 
and in a few moments the measured tread of the 
Governor’s Guards is heard beneath the window, 
wending their way toward the Monté fort. The 
mornings are fine ; a walk in the veranda, which 
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is often used both for an aviary and green house, at 
an early hour is delightful. After nine the sun, 
striking upon the white beach and white walls of 
the buildings,.added to the dazzling brilliancy of 
the water, causes a very unpleasant effect upon the 
eyes ; the blinds are now tightly closed—curtains 
drawn, and large screens placed around, to prevent 
the rays of the sun from penetrating even into the 
most retired corner of the saloon. From this hour 
until two, P. M.; the ladies are dependant upon 
their own resources for amusement, often varied, 
however, by the entrance of the compradore with 
a “chit” (billet) or to give notice of the arrival or 
departure of a Canton packet. It is amusing to 
see with what zeal this chit intercourse is main- 
tained ; it proves the ladies as great talkers on 
paper as elsewhere. No verbal messages are ever 
sent, and therefore let the amount of information 
to be given or received be ever so trifling, the 
lady sits down to her beautiful lacquered and gold 
escritoire, lights her perfumed taper, and fort!.with 
a chit is despatched. From two until four, P. M., 
there is usually an interchange of ceremonious 
visits between the American and English ladies. 
Five o’clock is the dinner hour, when, ushered by 
her compradore into the lofty salon a manger, the 
lady sits down to a table loaded with the profusion 
and luxuries of the East, and attended with all the 
etiquette due to a princess by her suite of Chinese 
servants. Dinner parties, however, often relieve 
the dull tediam of this hour, the most annoying of 
the four-and-twenty. It certainly is no pleasant 
thing to be gazed at for preferring knives and forks 
to chop-sticks, or the wing of a pheasant to a 
spoonful of rice and rancid oil ! 

A foreign lady when she walks out finds herself 
an object of great attraction and amusement. Her 
style of dress is entirely different from any she sees 
except the few, comparatively, of her own circle. 
The Chinese look down with horror upon barbari- 
an feet, and with shouts of laughter upon barbarian 
heads ; even the little children grimace or run 
frightened away ! 

The Portuguese women wear no bonnets ; in 
lieu, they have a large square shaw! of gay colors, 
highly glazed ; one end of this is fastened on the 
head, slightly projecting in front, while the rest falls 
around them like a mantle. This has a rather 
graceful appearance, and on the whole carries such 
an idea of hidden charms, that a stranger would 
expect to see the most beautiful face in the world 
peeping from this close covering—but on this point 
the least said the better—imagination is a most 
deceitful goddess ! 

With the exception of the Praya-Granda, the 
streets are so badly paved, so hilly and crooked, 
that the ladies find it far preferable to make use of 
a sedan in their social visiting, but at the time of 
my residence in Macao the ladies had been for some 
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months deprived of this comfortable locomotive, in 
consequence of a memorial submitted to the emperor 
at Pekin. In conversation with Mr. Gutzlaff, who 
had seen this important document, he spoke of it 
as being truly laughable. It began by stating that 
the “ flowery flag devils,” (the Americans,) and 
the “‘red flag devils,” (the English,) at Macao, 
grew daily more proud and ‘presumptuous—more 
bold and overbearing; that such was now the 
arrogance of the “barbarian women,” that dis- 
daining to walk they even made themselves to be 
carried in chairs by their coolies! This heinous 
offence caused the emperor to issue an edict imme- 
diately, very ungallantly forbidding all Chinese from 
henceforth to bear the sedans of the “ foreign 
devils ;” and so instantaneously was this mandate 
put in practice, that those poor creatures who hap- 
pened at the time to be engaged as bearers by 
foreigners, were at once seized and cruelly punished 
—some tortured to death—and others even then 
remained imprisoned upon the adjacent islands. 
Of course this put a veto at once upon the ease 
and comfort of these “ foreign (lady) devils,” al- 
though, after a few months, the edict was annulled. 
Parties and balls are of frequent occurrence, and 
serve to enliven the tediousness of a long sojourn 
at Macao. Of course these assemblies are small, 
yet not the less pleasant. It is sometimes however 
very difficult for the ladies to gratify their taste in 
dress, and as the climate soon discolors their 
satins, gauzes and ribbons, they are often forced to 
make quite a faded appearance. The arrival ofa 
ship from Europe or the United States generally 
brings them a supply from their friends at home, 
and for a time their wardrobe is fresh and glowing. 
A stranger cannot but be struck with the re- 
markable similarity of the Chinese features; but 
this may in a degree be owing to their style of 
dress. The women of the lower classes, especially 
those who live in the san-pans, dress so much like 
the males that were it not for the little handker- 
chief thrown over the head, and tied under the 
chin, it would-be difficult to distinguish them. 
Those of a grade or two higher arrange their long 
black hair with much neatness, adorning it either 
with gold or silver ornaments, or little sprigs of white 
flowers, and may be seen at all hours walking up 
and down the Praya-Granda, with only a small 
bamboo umbrella or fan to shield them from the 
sun. Occasionally, also, a lady with those cele- 
brated small feet and embroidered slippers tottles 
along ; this however is of rare occurrence, it being 
only such as have been reduced from high life that 
bear this badge of cruelty and proof of illustrious 
.descent about them. Chinese lovers.compare this 
unsteady gait in their mistresses to the graceful 
waving of the willow. It is amusing to see a 
China man, with his white small clothes, long 
jacket of blue or black crape, awkward shoes, 
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shaven crown, and long braided queue, stepping 
along so briskly, merely holding up a small fan, 
with all the airs of a belle, to shade him from the 
rays of the sun, 

At evening, looking forth upon the waters of the 
bay, the scene is beautiful beyond description. As 
the long unbroken waves come rolling on toward 
the shore, they assume the appearance of liquid 
pearl, until, as they dash high on the Praya, they 
break in billows of flame ; while as the oars of the 
numerous little boats scattered over the bay strike 
the wave, it appears as if hosts ofstars were spark- 
ling and dancing over its surface. 


APHORISMS OF CONFUCIUS. 


* Behold on yonder banks of the Ke, how luxu- 
riant is the green bamboo! Thus elegantly adorned 
with virtue is the superior man! As we carve and 
smooth the ivory so does he model his conduct. 

‘“‘ That which you hate in superiors, do nt prac- 
tise toward inferiors. 

** When a man lives at peace with his wife and 
children, it resembles the perfect harmony of mu- 
sical instruments. 

** He who governs by virtue, resembles the north 
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polar star which remains in its place while all the 
other stars revolve around it. 

‘‘ Merely to nourish parents is considered filial 
piety ; but we feed our dogs and horses—hence if 
we do not honor our parents, what preference do 
we give them ? 

‘When a man can stop a slowly soaking slander 
and a flesh-cutting accusation, he may be called 
intelligent. 

“ Four horses cannot overtake the tongue. 

“ The error of one moment becomes the sorrow 
of a whole life. 

“ A vacant mind is open to all suggestions, as 
the hollow mountain returns all sound. 

** To be afraid of leaving a track, and yet walk 
on snow ! 

‘* Sweet words are poison—bitter words, physic. 

**Old age, and faded flowers, no remedies can 
revive. 

“ Let every man sweep away the snow before 
his own door, and not trouble himself about the 
frost on his neighbor's tiles. 

“*'To support fire, add fuel ; so cultivate the root 
of happiness, and you will obtain endless felicity 
and everlasting peace.” 


—————— > <a 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 





BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


Sur’s ever with me here ; 





And e’en in lowering skies, 
When dark, mid lightnings flaming by, 


rf 
The life of life is in her wiles, ; 
They give me all my happiest smiles, $ The clouds like sleeping giants lie, 
At times a happier tear. ; That gentle spirit flies. 
I saw her when a child ; She oft appears to me 
In every flower I tottered by, In sunshine on a mountain's frown, 
In every star that pierced the sky $ And in old Gothic piles looks down 
And twilight’s hour beguiled. : From the quaint tracery. 
Shrthmy beyehaze g She hovers round the child, 
Swam in the towering war ship’s gloom, 4 The manly brow, the boary head ; 
And tom the soldier's nodding plame ; I’ve seen her resting on the dead 
Beckoned invitingly. ; And make e’en death look mild. 
Mid the young swimmer'’s dread 
Of the binck wave that on me pressed, ; fis oe elo gan 
I saw her in the white foam crest. $ She flits my he ee 
That bo 2 5 i . : 
curled above my head And most sweetly then. 
1 know not, when or where And when for realms of ai 
She first looked out from woman’s eye, $ I tease all’ cle és 
Though then I felt, yet knew not why, ve ee ae ee 
Go tafet tend cocnad to fie. } I know she is of heavenly birth 
3 And will be with me there. 
She dances on the shore, ; 
She glides through the still forest shade, ; Brooatrs, L. I. 
And when I leave the opening glade, ; 
She still trips on before, ; 
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THE SOLITARY. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“ What is the penance of the hermit’s cell, 
His hair-cloth vesture, and his knotted scourge, 
To that dread martyrdom, which, day by day, 
Wears out the life, within a cloistered heart ?”’ 


Wrat a strange thing is the yearning for ie 
sympathy which dwells in every heart! 

should one who is cut off from every solace, ane 
out from daily commune with his fellow man, why 
should he care whether his tale of sorrow be known 
to human ear? Yet thus it is. I am alone—the 
solitary tenant of a forest hut, banished by my own 
will from human intercourse—a voluntary exile 
from all the sweet charities of life ; yet now, when 
my brain grows feeble and my pulse beats faintly, 
as if the life-blood was ebbing fast in my veins, 
while death keeps ward at my threshold—now, 
when all sympathy is useless—when its voice will 
never reach me—lI yet pine to know that one hu- 
man heart will thrill with pity for the self immo- 
lating being who has given himself to a living death 
that others might taste of happiness. I cannot go 
down to the grave in silence. She is gone who 
would have been pained by the strange tale. I 
will give utterance to my mighty wo ere I depart 
for the spirit-land. 

My boyhood was apent in the narrow precincts 
of a dingy counting-room. I saw nothing around 
me but the means of procuring wealth—I learned 
nothing but the art of making money, and I be- 
came a mere machine, or rather a minu‘e portion 
of the great machine of trade. I was plodding, 
indastrious and persevering ; faithful to my duties 
and satistied with my lot, because it seemed to me 
inevitable. Rarely did an impulse of higher exist- 
ence stir within my bosom. The sweet influences 
of nature were as yet unknown to me—the power 
of that inner life, which makes man but little lower 
than the angels, was yet a mystery to my soul. 
My vocation was to amass wealth, and when, at 
twenty years of age, I was sent to Smyrna and en- 
trusted with commercial interests of importance, the 
pride which I felt in my own capacity for managing 
a a trust fully repaid me for my banishment to 

a foreign land. During ten years I remained 
abroad, devoting all my energies to my sordid du- 
ties and unconscious of any higher or better aims of 
existence ; but at the end of that time I was re- 
called to Auiaron by the sudden death of my fa- 
ther. I had been brought up in the belief that my 
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own exertions could alone secure me a livelihood, 
and it was, therefore, with no small surprise that I 
found, upon the investigation of my father’s affairs, 
a large fortune awaiting me. The first feeling was 
one of pride and joy, for I could now relinquish the 
cares of business, which were becoming irksome to 
me ; and I resolved to enjoy to the utmost the 
advantages which wealth could secure. Alas! 
how many are dcomed to learn, too late, that the 
fruition of their hopes may be more bitter than their 
disappointment ! 

It was not until I had surrounded myself with all 
the luxuries money could command that I discov- 
ered my own incapacity for the full enjoyment of 
wealthy leisure. I had received the education of 
a mere accountant, and books were to me only the 
ornaments of a fancifully farnished room which I 
called my library. I had never learned either to 
look into my own soul or to listen to utterance from 
the souls of the wise and good. I sought society, 
but its frivolity wearied, and its palpable selfishness 
disgusted me. I had passed the season of life when 
the “maddening play” of youth’s fiery pulses 
might have led me into wild schemes of dissipa- 
tion. Perhaps my grave, sedate, matter-of-fact 
sort of character rendered me less liable to the 
temptations which usually surround the minion of 
luxury. I sought all kinds of excitement, but 
nothing satisfied, even for the moment of enjoy- 
ment, my longing desires. There was a vague 
want in my heart, which haunted me, alike in the 
midst of solitude and of social pleasure, until, in a 
fit of misanthropy, I shut myself in the seclusion of 
my own home and determined to become a student. 
For a long time I was as one stumbling on his 
way amid thick darkness. The mists of ignorance 
had settled heavily on my soul, and though a faint 
gleam of light occasionally broke through the 
gloom, it served only to bewilder me the more. 
A feeling of intense bitterness now took possession 
of me. A sense of injury, a consciousness that I 
had been wronged of my birthright of knowledge, 
led me almost to curse the narrow policy of the 
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parent who had hoarded up gold for me, instead of _ 


giving me the means of its enjoyment. 
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The society of books, however, did not weary 
me as soon as that of my gay companions had 
done. I read much and pondered painfully upon 
the ideas which seemed to open before me; I had 
already gained one great acquisition—I had learned 
to think. But I should have been utterly disheart- 
ened at the vast field which still lay before me, had 
it not been for my accidental meeting with one 
who, during the brief period of my scholastic life, 
had been a fellow pupil with me. We had never 
been intimate in boyhood, for Warner was at the 
head of the school when I entered it, and as I never 
rose beyond the inferior classes, while he soon left 
us to enter College, I remembered him only on 
account of the ease with which he seemed to win 
honors and acquire knowledge. His devotion to 
learning had gone with him through life and had 
met with its usual reward; for I found him oc- 
cupying the humble station of schoolmaster, in a 
little village, where I was passing a few weeks for 
the recreation of fishing and shooting. He was 
ten years my senior, and having made an early 
marriage, he was now burdened with the cares of 
a numerous family. I pitied the man and would 
have relieved him, but he was excessively proud, 
and I honored his independence of spirit too much 
to be willing to offend it. His employment ena- 
bled kim to provide a scanty subsistence for his 
children, and when I saw the quiet happiness 
which seemed to reign in his domestic circle, I 
began to doubt whether he was not an object de- 
serving of my envy rather than compassion. ‘ 

To Warner I was indebted for the light which at 
length dispelled the gloom that shrouded my soul. 
He had read much and his studies had led him to 
explore the mysteries of life. Truthful, earnest 
and eloquent, he loved to dwell upon the beautiful 
abstractions of philosophy, to speculate upon the 
energies and capabilities of men, to anticipate, 
with far-searching view, the progression of human- 
ity toward the infinite. At first his words were 
to me but as musical sounds to an unskilled ear ; 
they were beautiful, but they conveyed no definite 
meaning. By degrees consciousness was awaken- 
ed; I felt some faint struggles of life within my 
soul—something that sought to respond to this 
sweet and mystic harmony. Warner’s words did 
not satisfy me ; they were suggestive, and they led 
me to explore for myself the labyrinths to which 
they afforded a clue. I became now an enlight- 
ened reader, and my vague reveries assumed the 
guise of linked and connected thoughts. 

I have said Warner was very poor and very 
proud. His wife was a gentle, placid, womanly 
creature, who patiently toiled for the comfort of her 
family and managed, by dint of watching and wea- 
riness, to make a cheerful home for those she loved 
better than herself. She was pale, thin and faded, 
worn with care and labor, but her children, at least 
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those who were too young to look beyond mere 
physical wants, were healthy, rosy, happy crea- 
tures, conscious of no privations, because afiection 
sweetened their scanty store of comforts. Alice 
Warner, the eldest of the family, was a being of 
rare beauty. At seventeen she possessed that 
graceful delicacy of form which only required the 
touch of time to mould it into perfect symmetry. 
Her complexion was of the most transparent purity, 
her features classically regular in their outline, and 
yet the soft, pleading expression of her large bine 
eyes and the tender sweetness of her smile, made 
her loveliness even more remarkable than her 
beauty. Many women are beautiful who are not 
lovely, for the latter attribute requires light from 
within, It is “the mind, the music breathing from 
the face,” whieh creates the irresistible charm of 
loveliness, and Alice possessed this in a wonderful 
degree. She was as gentle, too, as her mother, 
while she had much of the refined imagination and 
clear judgment of her father. She possessed suffi- 
cient intellect to adorn, but not to outshine, her wo- 
manly qualities, and-it was delightful to observe her 
perfect and:cheerful adaptation to the circumstances 
which surrounded her. Every one loved her, for 
she was one of those from whom affection seems to 
emanate even as light froma star. Often, when 
she sat engaged in some homely piece of needle- 
work, listening to her father’s eloquent truths with 
a countenance whose expression varied with every 
changeful fancy, have I wished that she were mine 
—my daughter—the child of my affections. Well 
had it been for me had I never entertained a wilder 
wish. 

I lingered, through the summer and the soft, 
genial autumn, in the village, but at the approach 
of winter I felt it necessary to return to the city. I 
had not calculated the true value of intellectual 
communion, such as I had recently enjoyed, and 
therefore was scarcely prepared for the blank which 
I felt when I found myself once more at home. 
Gay society had long since lost all its charms for 
me, and now even my books could not compensate 
me for the loss of Warner’s society. I longed to 
hear the music of his voice; truth seemed ever 
more impressive from his lips than when it appeal- 
ed only to my senses from the dull, cold page. I 
became restless and dissatisfied, and one cold, 
bleak, December day I ordered my horses and 
drove to the village where he resided. My visit 
was unexpected and it enabled me to see into the 
real necessities of the family. The winter pressed 
heavily upon their scanty means, and yet with a 
degree of pertifacity which I must still blame as an 
excess of pride, Warner refused all assistance from 
me, except in the form of a small loan, which I 
with difficulty forced upon him. Custom had re- 
conciled him to the sight of the harcsmps which his 
family endured, but I was both shocked and pained. 
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I could not bear the pinched aspect of the shivering 
children, the care-worn countenance of the gentle 
mother, and, above all, the anxious and sorrowful 
face of Alice. She loved me as her father’s friend, 
and it was not difficult to draw from her artless 
nature the true narration of their actual necessities. 
She wept as she told me of her mother’s failing 
health and hinted her fears lest her father’s over- 
tasked brain was enfeebled by its weary labors; 
but she uttered no selfish repinings; she felt for 
others, not for herself. 

It was with a feeling of shame and self-reproach 
that I entered my luxurious abode on my return. 
It seemed base in me to be enjoying so many su- 
perfluities, while my friend was suffering from 
want, I pondered upon the means of effectually 
relieving his necessities without wounding his 
pride ; and it was then that, for the first time, the 
thought of making Alice my wife came to me, like 
a temptation in the guise of a blessing. I had 
never given out my affections to any living crea- 
ture, for my soul had been so early drugged to 
slumber that it had known none of those resistless 
impulses which lead one to seek for sympathy in 
some responding heart. But now, when my per- 
ceptions had been awakened—when my heart had 
expanded in kindliness—now I knew how happy 
must be the lot which love had blessed. The more 
I reflected upon the matter the less capable did I 
become of a clear judgment. It seemed as if my 
tenderness had been slowly concentrating itself 
_ within my bosom, like a subterranean fountain, 
until it had acquired irresistible strength. I knew 
not of its existence until it suddenly burst forth in 
all its sparkling freshness. 

But I was proud and shy. I remembered that I 
possessed none of the personal graces by which 
women are won, The sun of a tropical climate 
had bronzed my cheek, the anxieties of business 
had furrowed my brow; my locks were already 
streaked with silver, a cast of premature age had 
settled upon my countenance, and though but little 
more than thirty, I might easily have been mistaken 
for one who had long passed middle age. I thought 
of the extreme youth and beauty of her whom I 
sought to wed, and I dared not trust myself in her 
presence with a proposal that might to her seem so 
preposterous. After a long conflict with myself I 
wrote to Alice and enclosed my letter in one to 
her father. I was no passionate lover, but I was 
earnest, calm and sincere. I did not seek to reveal 
to her the depths of my heart ; indeed I had never 
fathomed them, and I knew not what lay hid 
within their dark abysses; but I showed her my 
nature as it really was. I offered her the quiet af- 
fection of a true soul, and I prayed her to reflect 
deeply ere she decided. To Warner I wrote in a 
similar spirit, but in my letter to him I alluded to 
pecuniary affairs and informed him that my strong 
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sense of woman’s rights would compel me to settle 
an independent income upon my wife, and that a 
landed estate worth five thousand dollars per an- 
num would be the least I could offer to the accept- 
ance of his daughter. May God forgive me for 
placing such a temptation in the way of honest 
poverty ! . 

A week elapsed ere I received an answer, and 
then it was Warner only who wrote. Alice was 
very ill; she had taken a slight cold and it had 
been attended with fever and delirium. He thank- 
ed me warmly for the disinterested liberality of my 
profiers, as well as for the kind regard I manifested 
for his child, but she was in no state to decide upon 
the matter until her recovery. Another week 
passed on. I received daily tidings of her state of 
health, but she was ordered to be kept perfectly quiet, 
and I dared not attempt to see her. At length I 
learned that she was convalescent—that she had 
consented to be mine—that she would now receive 
me as an affianced lover. I hastened to obey the 
call and found Alice exceedingly feeble, pale and 
wasted, but gentle and sweet in manner. Few 
words passed between us, for she could not bear 
excitement ; but they were sufficient to confirm my 
hopes, and I left her, full of joyful anticipation. 

The opening spring saw me the proud and happy 
husband of Alice Warner. Never till then had I 
imagined the capacity of the human heart for hap- 
piness. Alas! why did I not learn to dread its 
equal capacity for suffering? The fortune which I 
had settled exclusively upon her enabled her to 
make her family perfectly comfortable, for Warner 
did not refuse the ministry of his daugnter’s affec- 
tion; and when I saw her face radiant with the 
joy of having secured their happiness, I felt that 
earth could afford me no greater bliss. To me 
Alice was ever gentle, submissive and full of sweet- 
ness; and I almost worshipped her for the purity 
and delicacy of feeling which made her seem so 
quiet and so cold to my unrestrained tenderness. 
Her demeanor had always been mild and placid, 
but there was a stillness of soul about her now 
which seemed like the quiet of a deep but frozen 
lake. There was a reverence in her regard for me, 
an innate sense of dependence upon a stronger na- 
ture, a kindly wish to minister to my happiness ; 
but there was no fervid earnestness of feeling, no 
impulsive struggle of affection within her bosom. 
She had loved me as her father’s friend, and grati- 
tude had now strengthened, but not changed, the 
nature of the bond. 

Yet I might have been very happy: but for one 
defect in my character, which till now I knew not 
I possessed. Heretofore I had been kind and con- 
siderate to all who were subject to my influence or 
authority. Why was it that the first stirrings of an 
exacting spirit were excited by my pure, deep af- 
fection? Yet it wasso. I was not satisfied to be 
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revered and loved by my young wife ; I wanted to 
fee] myself possessed of all her love, all her reve- 
rence. I became half jealous of even her father’s 
influence and grudged the affection she bestowed 
upon her brothers and sisters. I could not bear to 
believe that there was an inner sanctuary in her 
soul where I might not enter, even though I be- 
lieved that none but an Omniscient eye had ever 
beheld that veiled ark. I sought to make her al! 
mine own, and my restless “ fever of vain longing” 
ended in the death of every hope. 

In how many ways did my exacting nature trou- 
ble her quiet existence! At one time, if I saw her 
grave and inclined to solitude, I would insist upon 
her accompanying me to some gay scene, where 
she might shine in the gems and gorgeous apparel 
with which I loved to deck her surpassing beauty. 
Again, if I fancied that the excitements of society 
were becoming resources to her weary heart, I would 
rudely withdraw her from the world, and, seelnding 
her from all others, would meanly seek to pry into 
the recesses of her feelings. Yet, Heaven is my 
witness, I suspected not that there was any secret 
to be disclosed. I dreamed not of any hidden mys- 
tery in her pure nature ; I was actuated solely by 
a jealous, absorbing desire to fee] that she was all, 
all mine—mine more than ker own. Yet was I 
ever kind in manner and most devoted in my 
jealous affection. I was driven onward by the 
restlessness of a spirit which thirsted for a full, 
deep draught of love—of a spirit which had been 
awakened too late to a sense of its yearning sympa- 
thies. I surrounded her with all the gauds which 
please a woman’s eye ; I decked her in the costliest 
array that wealth could purchase. I ministered to 
her beautiful tastes in every possible manner. She 
thanked me warmly, she appreciated my gifts and 
felt grateful to the giver; but this was all. Alas! 
I did not know that my own disquiet checked the 
growth of her emotions. Had I been content to 
“ bide my time,” the attachment of reciprocal kind- 
ness would have made an indissoluble bond of union 
between us, and the sweet habitude of loving would 
have been dearer than the fervor of wild passion. 
Had I suffered the pliant vine to put forth its deli- 
cate tendrils, they might, perchance, have twined 
themselves around their nearest prop; but,.in my 
impatience, I sought to bend them as I would, and 
they were broken within my grasp. 

Ten years passed on—ten years of pining dis- 
content on my part, of quiet, calm duty on hers, 
Never was there a creature more pure in feeling, 
more unsullied in conduct. A gentle dignity 
characterized her manners to the world; a quiet 
kindliness marked her demeanor toward me. Any 
one might have believed that her nature was cold 
and impassive; but J knew better. Her child— 
our only one—had awakened in her so passionate 
a tenderness, and its early death excited so wild a 
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grief, that I knew the depths of her nature con- 
cealed strong and fierce emotions. But I could 
not call them forth. Maternal tenderness had 
stirred the hidden stream, but death had frozen its 
pure flow, and now nothing could draw forth the 
sweet waters for which I thirsted. 

I have said that ten years had passed away ; 
they had made me morose, exacting and unhappy, 
but they had given Alice strength to “‘ suffer and be 
still.” She seemed to feel that her destiny was 
fixed and that she would endure patiently what she 
could not remedy. But the change came when 
she least anticipated it. Alice had gone to pass a 
few days with her parents, who now resided, in 
comparative affluence, in the village where I had 
first met them; and I, in anticipation of her ab- 
sence, had taken the opportunity to visit a friend 
in Philadelphia, when I was suddenly sammoned 
home by the tidings of my wife’s dangerous illness. 
I Jost no time in returning and found Alice suffer- 
ing under a violent attack of fever. Her father, 
who had accompanied her home, stated that she 
had scarcely reached his house when she was con- 
scious of the approach of serious indisposition and 
insisted on an immediate return to town. The 
best medical advice had been summoned, but she 
was in imminent danger, and it was only the pro- 
traction of the anticipated crisis which afforded the 
slightest hope of her restoration. 

That fearful illness! She overcame it by the 
strength of a youthful constitution, but it resulted 
in living death to me. Let no one dare to say that 
1 was guilty of meanness in treasuring up the rav- 
ings of insanity—that it was a base thing to note 
the incoherent words of madness. Something 
more than life depended on those words. Beauti- 
fui and pure were the outpourings of her disturbed 
spirit; even amid the gloom of a darkened mind 
no loathsome reptile crept forth from its secret den ; 
all was gentle and delicate and lovely. But con- 
cealed deep, down in her very heart of hearts, was 
an image and a name inseribed thereon. My wife 
had loved—nay, did love another. From the 
disjointed utterings of a restless and diseased brain 
I learned the fatal truth. Alice had sacrificed her- 
self to the welfare of her family; she had been a 
willing martyr to her filial love ; she had erushed 
the half-developed passion of her earnest nature 
and had made herself the cold, ealm, quiet victim, 
who had thus been doomed to “ die daily ” through 
ten long years! 

Good heavens, what a revelation was this! 
What words can describe my anguish of soul when 
this frightful truth gradually dawned upon me, 
while I listened to her piteous wailings ever her 
blighted affections! I learned too that she had 
never suffered her eyes to rest upon the face she 
loved, since our ill-omened marriage. Ay, and I 
discovered that the accidental meeting with him at 
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her father’s house had reduced her to her present 
fearful state. What a love must that have been 
which was still so terrible in its asserted power! 
Yet I bore all this with marvellous quietude. No 
one dreamed of the tale which I was weaving from 
these broken threads of memory. High principled, 
noble and pure minded, did she reveal herself to 
me in her wanderings, and gems of rare beauty 
gleamed up from amid the broken waves of restless 
fantasy. But to me she was lost forever! I could 
bear with a cold, but not with a divided heart. 
After many days of great suffering her illness 
reached its crisis and all hope of her recovery was 
abandoned. Her strength was utterly gone, and 
the hour came when she awoke to that clearness of 
perception which so often, in such cases, is the 
immediate precursor of death. Summoning me in 
a faint voice to her bedside, and bidding me dis- 
miss all others from the room, she confessed the 
wrong which she had done me when she plighted 
her faith at the altar. Many things which seem 
venial errors in the days of youth and health come 
with the semblance of great sins to our dying bed. 
Alice could not leave the world with the guilt of 
concealment upon her conscience, and she told of 
the love which had woven itself with her very being. 
Frederick W. had been a pupil of Warner 
and for several years had resided under his roof. 
He was older than Alice, and when he had been 
summoned to England by his maternal relatives 
she had plighted to him her girlish faith. But 
months passed on and brought no tidings of her 
lover; she felt that he had forgotten her; her 
family were starving, and I had offered a fearful 
temptation. She had respected, esteemed, nay, 
loved me with a sort of filial love, and she had 
given herself to me with a heroic sense of self- 
devotion, believing that power would be granted 
her to subdue her rebellious feelings. Perhaps it 
might have been so, but a very few days after our 
marriage a letter arrived from Frederick to Mr. 
Warmer, expressive of so much earnest affection 
and accounting so clearly for his apparent silence, 
that Alice could not doubt his truth or her own 
wretchedness. Soon after a letter came, addressed 
to herself, but it sill lay with the seal unbroken. 
“T dared not read it,” she said, with a shudder; 
“ you will find it in yonder cabinet; I dared not 
look upon its burning words. Only once have I 
looked upon him or listened to his voice since we 
parted, years ago. He had returned from England 
—that I knew—but I knew no more until I unex- 
pectedly met him at my father's door. Years of 
toil and care and disappointment had passed over 
him; and he sought the haunts of his youth in 
the vain hope that he might find solace for his 
weary heart. Our interview was brief, but it was 
more than my frail strength could bear, for then I 
learned that I had broken another heart when I 
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sacrificed my own. God knows, my husband, how 
I have striven with this memory of the past; but 
my prayers, my tears, have been alike vain; the 
deep and abiding love of my youth still dwells 
within my soul. I have given you all wifely duty, 
but more was not mine to bestow, and your life 
has been embittered by my coldness. My sin was 
great, for I wedded you with a lie upon my lips; 
but I was so young, and we were so very poor, and 
I hoped and believed that I could make you happy.” 

Every word that Alice uttered is now written on 
my brain in characters of fire. What more she 
would have said I know not, for a faintness that 
seemed like the prelude of death came over her, 
and I was compelled to leave her in the hands of 
her attendants. 

But she did not die. Despite the prognostics of 
medical skill she revived, and though a low, ner- 
vous fever still hung about her, which threatened 
to make her an invalid for life, she might look for- 
ward to many years. No word of mine ever 
brought back her thoughts to the confession which 
she had uttered on her bed of sickness. Yet I 
could see that it was ever present with her and 
that her cheek flushed and her eye quailed before 
my glance. Had I heard such a tale from her lips 
under other circumstances, I know not where my 
blind passion would have led me. But the dark 
wing of the angel of death overshadowed us, as [ 
listened, and a cold and shuddering sense of the 
vanity of earthly hopes fell upon my heart. I for- 
gave her, ay, and pitied her from my very soul— 
pitied her far more than I did myself, for I seemed 
to be standing with her on the brink of the grave. 
But now, when health was coming back to her 
cheek—now, to anticipate the life-long anguish 
of knowing myself unloved—to feel my very exist- 
ence a pang, because I must be ever alone upon 
earth! It was more than I could bear. 

There were some vile and base feelings, too, 
came over me. A consciousness of power, a sense 
of ownership, a feeling that she was mine—that 
while she lived I could control her will, or at least 
her actions; nay, that I could exert a species of 
constraint over the very impulses of her soul ; that 
she was my wife—my legal subject—bound to me 
by ties which only death could sever, took posses- 
sion of me. A mean desire to revenge the wrong 
I had sustained, by all the power which the laws 
could give me, sometimes haunted me. I had 
poured out so much of my soul’s wealth at her 
feet—I had given her so freely of my very life of 
life, that I fancied only a refined revenge could 
satisfy my outraged feelings, and I resolved to 
make her suffer daily and hourly under the crush- 
ing weight of my legal rights. 

Thank God, better thoughts were awakened, or 
I should have gone mad. I remembered her youth 
and inexperience when she became my wife ; I re- 
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called the circumstances which prompted her sacri- 
fice to filial Jove ; I thought of the weary wasting 
of her gentle heart, through the ten years of our 
wedded life ; I reflected on the purity of her life, 
the strong principle of right which had controlled 
her very thoughts in this matter, and I asked myself 
by what right I dared to claim the subjection of a 
free soul. I sat down alone in the midst of my 
treasures of gold and silver, and I wondered at my 
own presumption which had led me to traffic in a 
human heart—to buy the service of an immortal 
spirit. I know not where such reflections should 
have led me, but they decided my destiny. Calmly, 
deliberately, but with unutterable anguish, did I 
make my decision. I resolved that Alice should 
be free—free in such a manner as to leave her feel- 
ings unexposed, her delicacy unwounded by public 
comment or idle gossip. I look back now with 
wonder at my strength of will, which made me so 
tranquil in outward seeming, while my heart was 
torn with conflicting emotions. During that long 
and dreary winter I made my preparations for quit- 
ting my home forever. ‘This was my only decided 
plan ; I determined to become an exile, but beyond 
that I had no fixed scheme. I meant to cast my- 
self upon the waves, to be borne afar off, and per- 
haps whelmed beneath them. I arranged all my 
pecuniary affairs and made my will, leaving Alice 
sole heiress of all my wealth. I transmitted, under 
a feigned name, sums of n:oney at various times to 
different banks in distant parts of the country, so 
that I might not be left without means in my solitary 
wanderings ; and, at length, having completed all 
my arrangements with a wonderful degree of pru- 
dence and foresight, I avowed my intention of visit- 
ing several of the southern cities, under pretext of 
settling some long pending business negotiations. 

I had sufficient resolution to part from Alice 
kindly and calmly, as if my absence was to be but 
for a day’s journey. She was still confined to her 
room, from the debility of her long illness, and 
though she wept upon my shoulder, I knew it was 
from the agitation of the enfeebled nerves rather 
than from regret at my departure. I pressed her to 
my bosom, imprinted one long, last kiss upon her 
pale lips, and bade her, in my secret soul, an eter- 
nal farewell. As I passed my dressing-room the 
door stood open and I entered. I looked round with 
a mournful gaze ; it was the last time my eyes would 
ever rest upon the familiar objects around me. I 
opened a drawer in my cabinet; it contained my 
mother’s pocket Bible, and as I lifted it a tress of soft 
brown hair, which I had once begged from Alice, 
dropped from between the leaves. I replaced it, and 
hiding the Bible in my breast, went on my lonely 
way. It was all that I coveted of all my treasures. 

Months passed away, and I found myself in New 
Orleans in the midst of the fiercest ravages of the 
yellow fever. Hundreds fell around. me on every 
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side, yet lescaped. Men full of hope and joy, whose 
lives were endeared to them by all that affection 
could bestow, died like sheep, by the wayside. I 
only—I, who would willingly have lain down in 
the calm slumber of the grave; I, who would 
gladly have welcomed the stroke from another 
which my own hand dared not offend God by 
inflicting—I alone was doomed to live on. But 
when a poor. and unfriended stranger—a man 
too who bore the same name as myself—when 
he died, howling in the wild fury of fevered 
madness, in the same hotel where I was residing, 
then a strange, wild thought fastened itself upon 
my brain. I determined to make the dead per- 
sonate the living. It was a scheme of desperation, 
but it succeeded. It was easy enough to deceive 
the few who ventured to remain around us in the 
midst of infection. The stranger was hurried to 
his grave, and then a letter was forwarded to my 
friends in New York, conveying information of my 
death, while my watch, pencil and some papers 
of no value except as identifying the deceased, were 
sent as vouchers for the truth of the statement. I 
took a wild and savage pleasure in feeling that I 
was now as utterly dead to the world as if the 
grave had closed over me; and plunging into the 
far western wilds, I ded a wandering and miserable 
life among the lowest of the frontier population. 
At length I was seized with a yearning desire to 
learn how far my schemes had succeeded. Hard- 
ship and anguish of mind had changed me much, 
and I had little dread of discovery. I disguised 
myself by uncouth garments, and my untrimmed 
beard and matted grey leeks sufficiently concealed 
my face. I travelled on until I reached my native 
city ; little more than a year had passed since I 
left it, but there was none to recognize the child of 
fortune in the squalid dress of poverty. I wrapped 
myself in a beggar’s cloak and slouching my hat 
close over my eyes, I presented myself at my own 
door and asked for alms. Alice was just entering 
her carriage for a morning’s drive ; she was thin 
and feeble, while the weeds of widowhood which 
she still wore gave a still more pallid tint to her 


cheek. She looked kindly upon me, and the touch 


of her slender fingers thrilled my very heart as she 
placed a piece of money in my hands and bade me 
come to her on the morrow for more permanent 
relief. Methought I should have died at her feet. 

After this I became a wanderer in many lands. 
The sans of an oriental clime have scorched my 
brow ; the frosts of a Russian winter have benumb- 
ed my weary limbs; the sands of an African de- 
sert have nearly whelmed me in their shifting tide. 
I wandered abroad seeking the friendless and the 
miserable, relieving their necessities and soothing 
their afflictions. But I could not flee from myself 
—the haunting anguish of my own breast was not 
to be quieted ; and, at length, worn with hardship 
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and fatigue, I returned to the country I had de- 
signed to leave forever. 

I could not resist the impulse that led me again 
to the house which was no longer my home. The 
drawingroom windows were open, and a bright fire 
blazed within. I stood beneath the pelting of a 
fierce tempest, and gazed upon a picture of domes- 
tic happiness which almost crazed my brain. Upon 
a couch, drawn up beside the fire, reclined a stately 
and handsome man—Alice—my Alice, sat on a 
cushion beside him, with her hand lovingly thread- 
ing his dark curls, while a rosy, sunny faced boy 
sported on the rich carpet amid a multitude of 
childish toys. Never had Alice seemed so beauti- 
ful, for happiness now lighted up her sweet face, 
and health had given the roundness of perfect sym- 
metry to her graceful form. Fora long hour— 
such an hour as concentrates the anguish of a life, 
I stood and gazed upon this fair scene. At length 
Alice had found peace: she was wedded to the 
lover of her youth ; and my heart blessed her. Ay, 
even then, as she bent and kissed the brow of an- 
other, my heart uttered its benediction upon her. 
My sacrifice had not been mude in vain; I had 
given her life and happiness ; what mattered it now 
if I should crawl away like a sick cur and die in 
my hidden lair ? 

I know not what came upon me after this last look 
upon my wife's sweet face. I think my mind must 
have become troubled and darkened, for I remem- 
ber things but vaguely until I found myself in the 
neighborhoud of the spot where I have now made 
my resting place. With my own hands have I 
built myself a shelter from the storm, and an in- 
stinctive sense of comfort has taught me to make 
it habitable for my old age. My wants are few, 
and the poor negro who supplies me daily with the 
little which human nature demands, marvels much 
thai I can be so easily content. He knows naught 
of any evil except cold and hunger; he cannot 
comprehend the iaisery which may make bodily 
sufferings a positive relief from mental torture. In 
this lonely hut have I lived now for twelve long 
years. I have refused all intercourse with my 
fellow beings, and they have long ceased to perse- 
cute me with their attempts at kindness. 

Once only was my solitude invaded. It wasa 
night of furious tempest, when a stranger knocked 
at the door of my hovel, and demanded shelter for 
one who had lost his way in the darkness. I ad- 
mitted him, and kindled a fire to warm his weary 
limbs, while I endeavored to provide some shelter 
for his jaded horse. Then I set before him food 
cooked by my own hands on the glowing embers, and 
water fresh from the limpid spring. He ate and 
drank, and it pleased me to watch the frank and 
honest expression of his fine face as he uttered his 
hearty thanks for my kindness. I offered him my 
only couch, but he refused to deprive an old man 
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of his needful rest, and stretching himself before 
the fire composed himself to slumber. But before 
he slept he drew from his bosom a picture and 
kissed it with all the fervor of devotion. I know 
not what strange presentiment led me, but I felt a 
yearning desire to look upon the face, which was 
as a saint to the unconscious sleeper. I watched 
my moment, and as he moved restlessly on his 
uneasy couch, I drew the picture from the folds 
of his dress. Gracious heavens! It was Alice— 
my unbidden guest was the husband of my wife ! 
Earth holds not the mansion that could contain us 
both—no lowlier roof than the over-arching vault 
of heaven could shelter us both. I rushed out into 
the deep woods, and while he slept calmly in the 
solitary’s hut, the lonely outcast knelt amid the fary 
of the elements, and prayed for the peace of death. 
* * * * » 

Change has again come—Alice is dead. A 
fragment of an old newspaper, blown by the winds 
into the door of my hut, revealed to me the tidings. 
Alice is dead—mourned by the husband whom she 
loved, and wept by her sweet children; she has 
gone down to the grave amid blessings. How 
gladiy would I recall her to a life she found one of 
happiness ; and yet—may God forgive me-—-the 
thought that he too—that hated and happy lover— 
that he too is as desolate now as myself, gives me 
a wild and savage joy. I shall not long oumber 
the earth, and my grave will he 2 nameless one— 
but men may write upon the stone which will 
cover my cold ashes une true line: 

“ Joyless he lived, yet joy to others gave.” 


Many years since a stranger arrived at a little 
village in the interior of Pennsylvania, and after 
remaining a few days, purchased a small piece of 
cleared land on the borders of a neighboring forest. 
With hands that seemed but little used to labor, he 
constructed a hut, and took up his abode there. 
He appeared so determinedly unsocial that his few 
neighbors soon gave up all attempts at kindly in- 
tercourse with him, and he was allowed to become 
literally a solitary. For about seven years he in- 
habited this comfortless abode, when one cold 
winter’s day a traveller who had lost his way 
knocked at his door to inquire the nearest route to 
the village. After a few moments delay, hearing 
no sound from within, the stranger lifted the latch 
and entered the hovel. He beheld a melancholy 
spectacle. Seated in a rude chair, with his head 
fallen back and resting against the wall, was the 
lonely tenant of the forest hut. He was dead and 
cold ; the fire was out upon his hearth and a cup 
of milk was frozen on the table before him. He 
had evidently been some days dead. A box, made 
of rough boards, had formed his bed, and within a 
compartment of this were found a small Bible, with 
a lock of hair between the leaves, and a roll of pa- 
per, blotted and blurred, and in many places il- 
legible. From these was compiled the strange 
autobiography which has been given above. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT ALBUMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tae youths and maidens now in the first bloom of 
incipient belle and beau-hood are not old enough 
to remember when albums were as plentiful as 
patchouli; when a square, gilt-edged, morocco- 
bound volume, with a feminine name stamped on 
the outside or written on the first page, was among 
the “belongings” of every centre table; when 
“ Let me see your album” was the first favor asked 
by visiting young ladies, and “ Do write in my 
album ” was the word of terror to the ear of every 
gentleman suspected of dallying with the muses. 
These omni-gathering tomes, once to be seen every- 
where, have long since been consigned to the upper 
shelves of book-closets, or perchance even to less 
honorable places of retirement. As yet they have 
not become “ rococo”—for the meaning whereof 
let the ignorant reader consult Mrs. Trollope’s 
“ Paris and the Parisians,” or the New Mirror Ex- 
tra advertisements of Messrs. Morris and Willis— 
but their time may come, as wel] as that of old 
china, old-fashioned chairs, antiquated brocade and 
Ppoint-lace. If we can speed them on their way to 
renewal of vogue, either as “rococo” or “ the 
fashion ”—help to bring out the written albums of 
twenty years ago or to induce the existing genera- 
tion of charmers to bring forward new ones, and 
tax the poetical gallantry of the young fellows now 
current in society—we will do it with pleasure. 
“ Time brings about the revenges” of all—it will 
be something for us elderly youths to know that 
the successors, who have elbowed us off the stage, 
are as shrewdly put to the rack in the service of 
albums as we were while they and their exacting 
damsels were yet confined to the realm of the 
pursery. 

There has been no falling-off, probably, in the 
science of flirtation, since we were of the age to 
write sonnets on aneyebrow. Aids and appliances 
are doubtless as much at hand and as aptly em- 
ployed now, as in the second and third decades of 
the passing century ; but it is questionable whether 
anything more convenient has been devised than 
the album. Permission to look at it was a favor 
so meet for the young gentleman’s gallantry to 
implore—for the young lady’s coyness to withhold. 
And then it was at last so prettily granted—with 
such a charming affectation of very especial gra- 
ciousness, for which the swain might look such 
eloquent thanks into the lady’s soft eyes, and flat- 
ter himself with the assurance that only to him was 
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the precious volume conceded. Then he must 
write in it too ; and if the gods had not made him 
poetical, how he nibbled quill-tops and tore up 
sheet after sheet’ of letter paper, in vain chase of 
some other rhyme for “ charming” than “ alarm- 
ing,” which he couldn’t for the life of him weave 
into the texture of a phrase complimentary. 

But if he had the trick of it at his fingers’ ends, 
and could grind out passabie metre at the shortest 
notice, the album was a sort of privileged ground, 
where he might be as tender and touching as he 
pleased without affront to the lady’s delicacy or 
dignity ; and we have no doubt that the first hint 
of many a declaration has been artfully thrown out 
in a stanza for this cherished repository. Every 
way it had its advantages. The lady could take 
the hint if she liked, and sprinkle a few drops of 
encouragement on her manner ; or if she chose so 
to consider them, the pleading, passionate words 
were mere matters of course, and her acceptance 
of them in no way compromised her or gave the 
writer any claim on her farther consideration, On 
the other hand, the writing of them was a help to 
hie shrinking timidity if he was seriously inclined 
to be in love, and if he was not, lines written in 
albums, however warm and explicit, afforded 
brother or father no title to inquire into the nature 
of “ his intentions.” 

But very clever men have written in albums, 
while they were in the flush of their popularity ; 
and we know that some of the brightest poetical 
gems have first sparkled there, afterward to come 
forth and delight the general eye with their 
brilliancy. Many, too, have never come forth, but 
still lie darkling in the book-closets already re- 
ferred to. Our word for it, the neglected albums 
yet extant in England and America would furnish 
a rich anthology. Perhaps they may, some three 
or four hundred years hence. Who knows? 

If we had leisure and opportunity we should like 
very well to explore the albums that might be 
within reach of our own searches. As we have 
not, the hint is generouslyymade public. It hap- 
pens, however, that some three or four of these 
once dainty volumes have come into our possession, 
containing divers contributions—by men of mark 
too—which have never lived in type, and for which 
we are sure the reader will thank us. Here is 
one, for example, addressed to a young English 
lady: 
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BY FITZ GREENE HALLECKE. 


1. 
Asks she my name, with hers to rest, 
Among the blessing and the blest, 

In these her pages of the heart ? 
There needs no second call—I come— 
Be this my autographic home, 

My name no more, in blight or bloom, 

From hers to part. 


Il. 
Lady of England !—for her cheek’s 
Bright rose her island birth-place speaks, 
Her cradle clime of smiles and tears— 
Not in this sunset land of mine 
Are poets born, like hers, divine, 


Their names her pride, their graves her shrine, 


A thousand years. 


Il. 
Yet though, the song-bird of an hour, 
I win not, with a poet’s power, 

A couch in Fame’s sepulchral hall— 
A nation’s anthem, proud and solemn, 
Or breathing bust, or storied column— 
I've won this leaf in beauty’s volume, 

Well worth them all. 


Observe the mingled grace and delicacy of the 
two-fold compliment—to the lady and to her na- 


tive land. 


But here is another, in a more ambitious vein. 
The writer invokes the heavenly orbs themselves 
in homage of the lady whom he addresses; and 


very beautiful is the invocation. 


BY THEODORE S. FAY. 
1 


Should some sweet planet, flashing high, Midst those that will not perish when the shell 
Leave its bright orbit in the sky, That cases their bright spirits sinks in night. 
By fancy driven, In after years thy beaming eyes may dwell 
To the dark earth its circle wheel, On theirs, while mine will be forgotten quite ; 
That one, so poor as I might feel, And thou wilt marvel whose that name may be, 
Its rays of heaven, So fuintly writ within thy memory. 
—_———_ +e 
IMPROMPTU. 


TO A LADY ON THE RECEIPT OF A FORGET-ME-NOT. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


Forget thee ? Yes, when Earth forgets 
Her old, diurnal round, 

When stars forget to gem the sky, 
And flowers to deck the ground. 

My memory often fails in dates, 
Is treacherous in lore, 

And cannot always trace the path 
My feet have trod before. 

But of life's transitory things, 
To one it is most true; 


ee 








ni. 
Not wonder more, or pleasure higher, 
My mind could strike, my soul inspire, 
Than rose in me, 
When first this cherished volume came, 
By friendship brought, in beauty’s name, 


Welcome from thee. 

nl 

Take then this brief and feeble token 

Of thanks I rather would have spoken, 
Through after years ; 

But, like the stars, thy course must be, 

Far from this spot, thy friends and me, 

To poets happier than we, 
Of other spheres. 

One more we will give, and only one; for it is 
not good to be lavish of such treasures, The 
writer has long since returned to his native Eng- 
land, but when he left us he was rapidly winning 
a distinguished reputation in the walks of litera- 
ture. The readers of the old Mirror will not have 
forgotten him, or the many admirable papers, 
teeming, some with the most genuine pathos, others 
with the richest humor, which he furnished for the 
pages of that excellent and most popular periodical. 

é 


BY WILLIAM COX. 
My ever gentle countrywoman! Yet 
I know thee not—the worse, alas, for me! 
In this rude, jangling world we ne’er have met, 
But still I claim relationship with thee 
For that land’s sake which neither can forget— 
That little iske—the jewel of the sea. 
Though kind hearts greet us in the stranger's home, 
Thought still will wander o’er th’ Atlantic’s fuam. 
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Blessings on her and thee! And fare thee well! 
An unknown name within thy book I write, 


I ne’er forget a lovely face— 
Of course, I cannot you. 

To be remembered well and long 
Is beauty’s favored lot ; 

’T was but in sport you gave to me 
This frail Forget-me-not. 

I cannot boast one spell to break 
Oblivion’s stern decree ; 

In kindness, then, sometimes vouchsafe 
A gentle thought to me. 
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** Suppose we put the claim of superiority to a test, 
mes amis,” said the Frenchman. ‘ We are fair 
specimens of our respective nations,” he added, 
glancing with a smile at his companions; “let us 
see whether English reason, Italian cunning or 
French vivacity will win the day.” They were 
in truth fair specimens of their nation, the indi- 
vidual peculiarities most strikingly and favorably 
represented by the three. The Englishman, with 
his fair, smooth brow, frank, fearless blue eye and 
air of reserve and hauteur. The Italian’s olive 
skin, supple figure and dark, intellectual orbs, 
sparkling with the fire of genius and revealing 
the quick, passionate nature with every flash; and 
lastly, the speaker, with his lithe, elastic, dreceha 
frame and the air of mingled conceit and suavity 
on his handsome countenance. “ Yes,” repeated 
the Frenchman, “ let us put it to the test and dis- 
pute the palm by an attack on the heart of a fair 
lady. A widow, but eighteen, charming and im- 
mensely wealthy, who abandoned a stern, disagree- 
able home to marry a kind old husband, and he, 
dying in a year, left her free, unfettered and pos- 
sessor of a vast estate. But alas! whether she 
suspects the mercenary motives of her adorers, or 
cares not to surrender her own sweet will, she has 
an invincible repugnance to the brave state of 
matrimony. She has throngs of suitors, also, her 
declaration that she’ll smile not on son of Adam to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Let us drink to 
the health of the fair widow of Bruges.” 

The bright wine sparkled, their glasses clashed, 
and ere the excitement had passed he added, * and 
each one of us drink to his own success in winning 
her. You agree, mes amis, to the proposition ; 
truly I read it in your eyes, and in three months 
will we meet here again, to declare our fate and 
mode of attack. If victory is not decided within 
three months it never will be.” 

The time allotted had passed, and in the same 
apartment in that pleasant old house, gathered 
around that same small table, the ruby wine glit- 
tering again in their glasses, sat the three. It was 
even at the same hour, for the sun was casting its 
crimson light in the same flickering shadows 
athwart the wall. 

‘* Well, friend, your plan, and how did you speed 
in your wooing?” asked the Italian; for the 
Frenchman, usually so ready with his tongue, was 
unwontedly silent. 

* Comradem, there is no accounting for the caprice 
of a woman,” was the reply. “I found the discon- 
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THE WIDOW 








OF BRUGES. 


solate widow, instead of another Niobe, a gay, 
graceful, hazel-eyed beauty. I understand well the 
sex. I chimed in with her humor. I made the 
most brilliant bons mots. I uttered the wittiest 
nothings ; really I was astonished at my own elo- 
quence. Mark the effect. When I was merry she 
smiled ; that was well, but when I was tender she 
smiled. When I was pathetic, still the same eter- 
nal smile, which, though very charming in itself, 
was, a8 you may imagine, gentlemen, sometimes 
out of place. But the most barbarous proceeding 
is yet to be related. Listen, mes amis, and lend 
me your horror. When I threw myself, all irre- 
sistible as I imagined, at her feet, she put on that 
same bewildering smile. Intoxicated with delight, 
I supposed the field won; but was ever man so 
treated before? She dansinnd, with most mali- 
cious sang froid, ‘ Monsieur is aware that I never 
shall marry.’ Consider, gentlemen, I, whom our 
most fascinating Parisiennes, who are, after all, the 
only perfect specimens of the sex on earth, would 
give their lives to obtain, to be treated with such 
contumely! Such is my story, and now,” he 
nodded to the Englishman, *‘ what is yours? But 
first let me propose a toast to calm my feelings by 
a thought of their perfections—‘ My country- 
women.’ ” 

Their glasses were drained, and the party called 
upon commenced. ‘I have a theory,” he said, in 
a quiet, grave tone, “that much may be done by 
acting upon the contrariness of human nature ; 
much even with men, ten fold more with women. 
Oppose them, and stiffly, staunchly obstinate do 
they stand ; but agree with them, chime in with 
their Nisin’, and quickly do they change their 
ground, quickly find arguments in the contrary di- 
rection. So on meeting the lady I told her I was 
happy to find one whose sentiments were so in 
unison with my own; that for any reasonable men 
or women to tie didnatives down for life, to be 
controlled, hampered, clogged, by the will of ano- 
ther, was a thought not to be endured for a moment. 
That I admired the independence of mind, the 
strength of will, which could resolve upon such a 
course. The lure was caught as I anticipated. In 
a brief space, without apparently being aware of it 
herself, she was discoursing of the charms of a 
kindred heart, a sympathising spirit, and lastly 
women’s tender, unwearied devotion. She painted 
that paradise on earth, a happy home, where, lov- 
ing and beloved, the storms of this life would pass 
and leave its dwellers unscathed. She drew all 
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“LET ME DIE WITH THE PHILISTINES.” 





this so touchingly, so eloquently, that even had I 
been sincere in my opposition I could not but have 
yielded. But the traitress,” he continued, in a tone 
of rage, “ when, convinced that she was gained, I 
entreated her to make for me such a heaven upon 
earth, she replied, with the lurking fiend in her 
eye, ‘ Sir, I say it is well for men, but heaven de- 
fend women from matrimony.’ And now,” he 
continued, “ my toast is, ‘curses on the man who 
trusts his happiness to the caprice of a woman’s hu- 
mor.’ ” 

His companions noted it not, but the Italian’s 
glass remained untouched. He presently began in 
a clear, melodious, flute-like tone, his narration, 
“T have a theory too; it is faith in the perfections 
of the sex under consideration. Enlist their sym- 
pathies, trust in their generous, kindly natures, 
throw yourself unreservedly upon them for succor, 
and nine times out of ten they will fail you not. I 
told the lady that I had loved fondly, devotedly, but 
death had removed the loved one from me. I said 
thai my life was blighted, my heart withered under 
my sorrow. I described the gentleness, the purity, 
the angelic nature of my buried mistress; the en- 
tire control she had possessed of every thought and 
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emotion; the devotion of my very soul to her 
Then again I painted my grief and agony in terms 
so heartfelt that the tears started to the beautiful 
eyes of my auditress, and her lip quivered in deep, 
womanly sympathy. I whispered then how dear 
to me was that divine pity; that in the weary 
years which had passed over me since her death, 
so soothing, so renovating an influence had rot been 
felt. And then, when the refreshing conviction of 
having lightened the burden of sorrow to a fellow 
mortal had sunk like dew into her heart, I asked 
her if, after having become necessary to my exist- 
ence, she could rend the closing wound afresh by 
banishing me from her presence. She did not re- 
main impervious to my appeal, my comrades; she 
is mine.” 

The Englishman started from his seat as if he 
had received an electric shock; the Frenchman 
seized his sword, but the Italian did not apparently 
observe these marks of emotion in his companions, 
for, with a gentle smile on his calm, intellectual face, 
he continued, “‘ And now, my friends, my senti- 
ment is, ‘ Woman’s kindly nature ; they who trust 
therein cannot be deceived.” The sun glanced 
in an hour after, on an empty apartment. 
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“LET ME DIE WITH THE PHILISTINES.” 


BY REV. FRANCIS C. WOODWORTH. 


“a one Samsoh took hold of the two middle pillars u 
with his 
self with all his might, and the house fell upon 


n which the house stood, and on which it was borne up, of the one 
ht hand and of the other with his left. And Samson said, ‘ Let me die with the Philistines.’ And he bowed him- 
the lords and upon all the people that were therein. 


So the dead which he 


slew at his death were more than they which he slew in his life.”—Jupags xvi. 29, 30. 


I. 
Ou, I am sad and weary here, 
And life is but a burden now; 
Lord God of hosts, once more appear, 
And make these massive pillars bow, 
That I beneath this pile may lie: 
With the Philistines iet me die. 
Il. 
They know, they know my spirit’s pain, 
Philictia’s Lords full well they know; 
Ah, they would rive my heart in twain— 
My God! and shall they mock me so ? 
Oh, deign to hear this fervent cry— 
With the Philistines let me die. 
Ill. 
Alas! I am bereft of all, 
All that I ever held most dear, 
And like an autumn leaf I fall, 
A worthless, faded thing, and sere. 
Why should [ live ? Oh, God! I sigh, 
With the Philistines let me die. 


IV. 
Grant me but this—I ask no more— 
A dying triumph o’er my foes; 
Lord of all might! my strength restore; 
Avenge my wrong, and end my woes. 
Do not this sad request deny ; 
With the Philistines let me die. 
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v. 
There’s nothing left me now but shame ; 
Sad memory aggravates my wo; 
And can it be that e’er my name 
Appalled the heart of every foe ? 
Oh, that my spirit hence might fly ! 
With the Philistines let me die. 


vi. 
Shut out from heaven’s own glorious light, 

Shorn of the power so late possessed, 
This world is but a rayless night— 

A desert, cheerless and unblest. 
Break, then, my God, life's feeble tie— 
With the Philistines let me die. 

Vil. 
And do I urge my suit in vain ? 

Will not Jehovah hear my call? 
Shall not my strength return again, 

That this proud temple now may fall? 
May I not hope, O Lord, most high, 
With the Philistines now to die? 

Vill. 
I see! I see! tis not in vain! 

The God of Israel hears my cail ; 
I feel my strength return again ; 

The columns yield! they bow! they fall! 
All glory to the Lord most high! 

With the Philistines now I die! 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
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DUMB KATE.—AN EARLY DEATH. 


BY WALTER ait prac 


Nor many years since—and yet long enough to 
have been before the abundance of railroads, and 
similar speedy modes of conveyance—the travellers 
from Amboy village to the metropolis of our re- 
public were permitted to refresh themselves, and 
the horses of the stage had a breathing spell, at a 
certain old-fashioned tavern, about half way be- 
tween the two places. It was a quaint, comfort- 
able, ancient house, that tavern. Huge button- 
wood trees embowered it round about, and there 
was a long porch in front, the trellised work 
whereof, though old and mouldered, had been, and 
promised still to be for years, held together by the 
tangled folds of a grape vine wreathed about it 
like a tremendous serpent. 

How clean and fragrant everything was there ! 
How bright the pewter tankards wherefrom cider 
or ale rolled through the lips into the parched 
throat of the thirsty man! How pleasing to look 
into the expressive eyes of Kate, the landlord’s 
lovely daughter, who kept everything so clean and 
bright ! 

Now the reason why Kate’s eyes had become so 
expressive was, that, besides their proper and 
natural office, they stood to the poor girl in the 
place oft tongue and ears also. Kate had been 
dumb from her birth. 

Everybody loved the helpless creature when she 
was a child. Gentle, timid and affectionate was 
she, and delicately beautiful as the lilies of which 
she loved to cultivate so many every summer in 
her garden. Her brown hair, and the like-colored 
lashes, so long and silky, that drooped over her 
blue eyes of such uncommon size and softness— 
her rounded shape, well set off by a little modest 
art of dress—her smile—the graceful ease of her 
motions, always attracted the admiration of the 
strangers who stopped there, and were quite a 
pride to her parents and friends. 

Dumb Kate had an education which rarely falls 
to the lot of a country girl. She had been early 
taught to read, and notwithstanding her infirmity, 
had most of those accomplishments which usually 
fall to the lot of the daughters of wealth and pros- 
perity. 

How could it happen that so innocent and beau- 
tiful and inoffensive a being was made to taste, 
even to its dregs, the bitter cup of unhappiness ? 
Oh, there must indeed be a mysterious, unfathom- 
able weuite in the decrees of Providence, which 
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is beyond the comprehension of man ; for no one 
on earth less deserved or needed “ the uses of ad- 
versity” than Dumb Kate. 

Love, the mighty and lawless passion, came into 
the sanctuary of the maid’s pure breast, and the 
dove of peace fled away forever. What heart, 
what situation in life is superior to love? Even 
this young country girl, retired from the busier and: 
more exciting scenes of existence, was made to 
know the sweet intoxication, as well as the mad- 
ness, that comes with the attacks of that bor- -con- 
queror. 

One of the persons who had occasion to stop 
most frequently at the tavern kept by Dumb Kate’s 
parents was a young men, the son of a gentleman 
farmer, who owned a handsome estate in the 
neighborhood. He saw Kate, and was struck with 
her beauty and natural elegance. Though not of 
thoroughly wicked propensities, the merit of so fine 
a prize made this man determine, without intend- 
ing marriage, to gain her love, and if possible, to 
win her to himself. At first he hardly dared, even 
to his own soul, to entertain thoughts of vileness 
or harm against one so confiding and childlike. 
But in a short time such feelings wore away, and 
he made up his mind to become the betrayer of 
poor Kate. 

As the girl’s evil genius would have it, the youth 
was handsome and of most pleasing address. He 
laid his plans with the greatest art. The efforts 
of wickedness triumphed. It is needless to trans- 
scribe the progress of this devil in angel’s guise. 
He had made but too sure of his victim. Kate 
was lost! 

Look not with a frown, rigid moralist! Give 
not words and thoughts of contempt, you whose 
life has been pure because it has never been tempt- 
ed, or because you had the wisdom of the serpent 
to resist temptation ! There is an Eye which looks 
far beneath the surface of conduct, and forgives 
and pities the infirmities of mortal weakness. To 
that Eye, it not seldom appears that they upon 
whom the world has placed its ban, are the fittest 
for entering the abodes of heaven itself—while 
others, to whom men look up with reverence and 
admiration, might make their appropriate home 
amid spirits of darkness. 

The successful villain came to New York soon 
after, and engaged in a respectable business 
which prospered well, and which has no doubt 
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by this time made him what is called a man of 
fortune. 

Not long did sickness of the heart wear into the 
life and happiness of Dumb Kate. One pleasant 
spring day, the neighbors having been called by a 
notice the previous morning, the old church-yard 
was thrown open, and a coffin was borne over the 
early grass that seemed so delicate with its light 
green hue. There was a new-made grave, and by 
its side the bier was rested—while they paused a 
moment until holy words had been said. An idle 
boy, called there by curiosity, saw something lying 
on the fresh earth thrown out from the grave, which 
attracted his attention. A little blossom, the only 
one to be seen around, had grown exactly on the 
spot where the sexton chose to dig poor Kate’s last 
resting place. It was a weak but lovely flower, 
and now lay where it had been carelessly thrown 
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amid the coarse gravel. The boy twirled it a mo- 
ment in his fingers—the bruised fragments gave out 
a momentary perfume, and then fell to the edge of 
the pit, over which the child at that moment leaned 
and gazed in his inquisitiveness. As they drop- 
ped they were waftéd to the bottom of the grave. 
The last look was bestowed on the dead girl’s 
face by those who loved her so well in life, and 
then she was softly laid away to that repose which, 
after life’s fitful fever, comes so sweetly. 

Yet in the churchyard on the hill is Dumb Kate’s 
grave. There stands a little white stone at the 
head, and the grass grows richly there ; and gos- 
sips, sometimes of a Sabbath afternoon, rambling 
over that gathering place of the gone from earth, 
stop awhile and con over the poor girl’s hapless 
story. 


—_—_—> 0<e=——___— 


THE SNIVELLERS OF SOCIAL LIFE AND LITERATURE. 


In modern society there are innumerable obstacles 
in the way of obtaining or preserving a healthy con- 
dition of the heart and brain. The ten thousand 
prejudices, resulting from peculiarities of individual 
constitution, or those which are insensibly imbibed 
in social life, are apt to distort the mind and vitiate 
the judgment and feelings. Society is cursed with 
se much deep seated mental disease and such a 
uauver uf psychological epidemics, that it has been 
petulantly fleered at by some as a huge “ Hospital 
of Incurables.” There is no nonsense so transpa- 
rent, no crotchet so ridiculous, no system so unrea- 
sonable, that it cannot find advocates and disciples. 
The maladies of the body, produced by artificial 
modes of living, react upon the mind and infect the 
reason and sentiments ; and many a spurious philo- 
sophical system is the product, not of induction, but 
dyspepsia ; and many a plan of reform, assuming 
to come from the brain, has its true origin in the 
bile. A sickening feebleness covers its imbecile 
elegance under the name of refinement, and the 
energy of disease and madness struts and fumes in 
the habiliments of power. Nothing is rarer than to 
see, among the vast mass of men, a healthy, strong- 
minded, simple man. From amiable weaknesses 
down to unamiable insanities, there are unnum- 
bered disorders and infirmities which stunt the 
free growth and development of our natures. 

One of the most melancholy productions of this 
condition of life is the sniveller—a biped that infests 
all classes of society and prattles from the catechism 
of despair, on all subjects of human concern. The 
spring of his mind is broken: A babyish, nerveless 
fear has driven the sentiment of hope from his 
soul. He cringes to every phantom of apprehen- 
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sion, and obeys the impulses of cowardice as though 
they were the laws of existence. He is the very 
Jeremiah of conventionalism, and his life one long 
and lazy lamentation. In connection with his 
maudlin brotherhood, his humble aim in life is to 
superadd the snivelization of society to its civiliza- 
tion. He snivels in the cradle, at the school, at the 
altar, in the market, on the death-bed. His exist- 
ence is the embodiment of a whine. Passion in 
him is merely a whimper. He clings to what is 
established, as a snail toa rock. He sees nothing 
in the future but evil, nothing in the past but good. 
His speech is the dialect of sorrow ; he revels in the 
rhetoric of lamentation. His mind, or the thing he 
calls his mind, is full of forebodings, premonitions 
and all the fooleries of pusillanimity. He mistakes 
the tremblings of his nerves for the intuitions of his 
reason. Of all bores he is the most intolerable and 
merciless. He drawls misery to you through his 
nese, on all occasions. He is master of all the 
varieties of the art of petty tormenting. He tells 
you his fears, his anxieties, his opinions of men and 
things, his misfortunes and his dreams, as though 
they were the most edifying and delightful of topics 
for discourse. Over every hope of your own he 
throws the gloom of his despondency. He is a limp- 
ing treatise on ennui, who invades sanctuaries to 
which no mere book could possibly gain admittance. 

It must be confessed that all snivellers do not 
attain this height of their ideal, and that there are 
many degrees of foolery among the class. It re- 
quires a peculiar mental and bodily constitution 
and an uncommonly bad experience of life, so to 
pervert the object of our being and the laws of our 
nature as to produce a finished whimperer. But 
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still there is no community free from a multitude of 
croakers and alarmists, whv display with greater or 
less completeness the qualities we have pointed out, 
and who afflict the patience and conscience of all 
good Christians within the reach of their influence. 
They are of various kinds, and exercise their 
misery-making propensities in manifold ways. We 


find them among lawyers, physicians, politicians, ‘ 


merchants, farmers and clergymen, as well as 
among poetsand old women. Wherever man, sin 
and the gallows are, there is the sniveller. As a 
citizen and politician, he has for the last three 
hundred years opposed every useful reform and 
wailed over every rotten institution as it fell. He 
has been and is the foe to all progress and always 
cries over the memory of the “good old days.” 
He is ever fearful of the present. His Slough of 
Despond of to-day is his Paradise of to-morrow. 
As a clergyman he has no force of reasoning or 
unction, but whines dubiously about the sin of the 
world and the impossibility of checking it ; he tells 
his congregation that the earth is a vale of tears, 
that they should do nothing but lament over their 
degeneracy, and hints the probability that few of 
them can be saved from the fire that is not quenched. 
He makes the house of mourning more mournful, 
and tolls the funeral bell of his voice, as he joins 
loving hands in marriage. 

But it is in literature that the sniveller is most 
unendurable, for in composition he can give full 
expression to much which human nature would 
prevent him from displaying in conduct. Reader, 
have you not seen or read many a snivelling poet? 
Those weak manikins and dapper author-lings 
who mistake indigestion for inspiration? Heaven 
save us all from such an infliction!’ There is no- 
thing so bad as the slave of despondency when he 
attempts to dance in the chains of rhyme. He sets 
his groans and grumblings to a kind of squeaking 
tune, and forces innocent types to be the pander of 
his passion for melancholy. He goes about the 
streets of the intellectual republic, wearing “ his 
heart upon his sleeve,” and praying all charitable 
persons to drop into his hat some coppers of com- 
miseration and crumbs of consolation. He wishes 
to make the whole world his confidant—to paste up 
the placards of his misery in the public markets— 
to inform all men and women that his heart is 
dust, that his hopes are blighted, and that unhappi- 
ness is his portion—to exhibit the most recondite 
secrets of his bosom to the gaze of tattlers and 
sneerers, with the expectation of sympathy ; and, 
with effeminate plaints of fictitious woes, to snivel 
away his life in a vain attempt to turn his metrical 
drivelling into the current coin of the land. He 
trusts that if hard, cold, inhuman man refuses a 
hearing to his maudlin miseries, the tender heart 
of angelic woman will pity and purchase his misfor- 
tunes. All the “little feeblenesses” generated in 
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the atmosphere of ‘“‘conventionalism’s air-tight 
stove,” which make his mind the seat of more in- 
firmities than the pharmacopeia dreams of, he ex- 
pects will find an answering response in a sex 
which has always enough old women of its own. 

The poets who thus snivel in rhyme generally 
labor under the hallucination that their mawkish 
foolery finds sympathizing hearers. Bound up and 
circumscribed by their own petty world of conscious- 
ness, and brooding over their own little sorrows and 
cares, they are incapable of giving any free and 
fresh expression to natural thought and emotion. 
They hug the phantom of their conceit close to 
their breasts and deem it of universal interest and 
love. Everything which occurs to themselves, 
from a pain in the heart to a pain in the head, they 
deem worthy of commemoration in metre. Their 
idiosyncracies, follies, maladies, moonshine and 
misery, are never satisfied until they have been 
tortured into rhyme. The public take interest in 
the psychological history of great poets, because 
those poets have earned their title to such dis- 
tinction by works of great genius, in which all can 
sympathize. Shakspeare’s sonnets are invaluable, 
because we desire to know everything whieh can 
be learned of the author of Hamlet and Macbeth. 
But the class of metrical snivellers would reverse 
this and have the world’s curiosity excited for the 
mental diseases of complaining mediocrity. All 
the “decent drapery” that decorum casts over 
those private meditations which every healthy in- 
tellect dislikes to divulge, they throw off with the 
utmost carelessness, and glory in au ind-li--+- -— 
posure of mind. Every little event of their mental 
or bodily life they deem worthy of being celebrated, 
in a poem. If a thought happens accidentally to 
stray into their craniums they rush instantly into 
rhyme. A sonnet to them is a soothing syrup, and 
lyrics flow from their lamentations. They would 
turn their whine into a warble. They mistake 
their idiosyneracies for general laws. They would 
re-construct life after the image of their own dis- 
eased imaginations and make a nation of snivellers. 
An inelegant imbecility, like the mingling of moon- 
beams with fog, drearily illumines the intense inane 
of their rhetoric, 

When we consider the importance of energy and 
hope in the affairs of the world, and contemplate 
the enfeebling if not immoral result of indulging in 
a dainty and debilitating egotism, we cannot but 
look upon the snivellers of social life as great evils. 
Even when the habit of selfish lamentation is ac- 
companied by talent, it should be treated with con- 
tempt and scorn. There are so many inducements 
in our time to pamper it that there is no danger 
that the opposition will be too severe. Wherever 
we go we meet with the sniveller. He stops us at 
the corner of the street to entrust us with his 
opinion on the probability that the last measure of 
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legislation will dissolve the Union. He fears also for the hospital or the band-box. Enterprise, con- ; 


that the morals and intelligence of the people are 
destroyed by the election of some rogue to office. 
He tells us, just before church, that the last sermon 
of some transcendental preacher has given the death 
blow to religion, and that the waves of atheism and 
the clouds of pantheism are to deluge and darken 
all the land. Next he informs us of the starvation 
of some poor hack, engaged as assistant editor to 
a country journal, and infers from it that, in the 
United States, literature cannot flourish. In a 
time of general heal.i: he speaks of the pestilence 
that is to be. The mail cannot be an hour late but 
he prattles of rail-road accidents and steamboat 
disasters. He fears that his friend who was mar- 
ried yesterday will be a bankrupt in a year, and 
whimpers over the trials which he will then endure. 
He is ridden with an eternal nightmare and emits 
an eternal wail. 

Recklessness is a bad quality, and so is blind and 
extravagant hope; but neither is so degrading as 
inglorious and inactive despair. We object to the 
sniveller because he presents the anomaly of a be- 
ing who has the power of motion without possess- 
ing life. His insipid languor is worse than tumid 
strength. Better that a man should rant than 
whine. The person who has no bounding and 
buoyant feelings in him, whose cheek never flushes 
at anticipated good, whose blood never tingles and 
fires at the contemplation of a noble aim, who has 
no aspiration and no great object in life, is only fit 


TO 


fidence, a disposition to believe that good can be 
done, an indisposition to believe that all good has 
been done—these constitute important elements in 
the character of every man who is of use to the 
world. We want no wailing and whimpering 
about the absence of happiness, but a sturdy deter- 
mination to abate misery. The world should have 
too much work on its hands to lend its ear to the 
plaints of its individual members. The laborers 
should have no mercy for the do-nothings. The 
man of serious purpose has no time to be miserable. 
Into the very blood and brain of our youth there 
should be infused energy and power. The litera- 
ture of the country should breathe the bracing air 
of a healthy inspiration, not the hot atmosphere of 
a spurious spiritualism and silly sentimentality. 
Instead of brooding over his own diseased con- 
sciousness and aggravating the malady which en- 
feebles his mind, the jaded blasé should cure his 
unhappiness by ministering to the comfort of others. 
And we would say to the poor sniveller, whether 
he dawdles in a drawing-room or tottles in a 
tavern, in the words of the sagacious Herr Teufels- 
drockh, “ Produce! produce! were it but the piti- 
fullest infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce 
it in God’s name! ’Tis the utmost thou hast in 
thee ; out with it, then. Up, up! whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy whole might. 
Work, while it is called to-day, for the night cometh 
wherein no man can work.” X. 
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Turvy told me beauty, o’er thy face, 
Had breathed her rarest, richest spell, 
And lightly twined an airy grace 
In every curl that round it fell. 


We met—and neath the veil of light 

And bloom, that beauty round thee flung, 
I found a charm of holier might, 

For love had tuned thy silver tongue. 


’Tis said in Erin's sunny isle, 
That they who wear the shamrock leaf, 
A blessing bring where’er they smile, 
That lights and warms the wildest grief. 


(See Portrait.) 


BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


Hast thou, within thy bosom, hid 

The charmed flower from Erin’s shore, 
Which some fond fairy found amid 

Her blooming fields, and hither bore ? 


Ah, no! within those dark blue eyes, 

Those graceful words, that winning smile, 
A deeply sweet enchantment lies, 

Beyond the spell from Erin’s isle ! 


Thou dost not need the charmed flower, 
Thou dost not need the fairy’s art ; 


In feeling dwells thy magic power, 
The leaf of love is in thy heart ! 





I saw the morning's golden beam 

Lie bright upon a passing stream ; 

I saw at eve—'twas sparkling yet, 

And pure as when at first they met ; 
20* 
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And thus the joys that gaily now 
Give beauty to thy snowy brow, 

Still may they o’er thy life-tide shine, 
And gild thy spirit's last decline. 
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DRINKING TEA OUT. 


BY F. E. F., AUTHOR OF ‘‘SUMMER FROLICKING AND WINTER RECKONING.” 


“ I wisn somebody would come in ;” said Susan 
Willing, yawning, as she threw aside her book ; 
‘it’s mighty dull here.” 

“ Whom do you want to see, Sue?” inquired 
her brother. 

** Oh, no one in particular—somebody, anybody. 
Come, Louisa, suppose we go in and see some of our 
new neighbours. There is Mrs. Stanton, always 
begging one to de sociable and asking us to come in 
of an evening. Let us try her—what do you say?” 

‘‘ Very well, if William will call for us at nine 
o’clock ;” which being arranged, the young ladies 
put on their bonnets, and in a few minutes were 
standing upon Mrs. Stanton’s steps. ‘The servant, 
who opened the door in answer to their ring, 
seemed somewhat embarrassed as he said Mrs. 
Stanton was at home, but notwithstanding hesita- 
ted a little, they thought, about admitting them, 
He threw open the parlor door, however, and they 
were ushered in, to the evident surprise of the lady 
of the mansion, who appeared busily occupied in 
cutting and arranging needle work, which, judging 
from the slight glimpse Susan had of it, was peither 
‘‘ fancy” nor “‘ ornamental.” Mrs. Stanton, how- 
ever, quickly whisked her basket to one side that 
no second look might penetrate the mysteries 
thereof, and with no little constraint and embarrass- 
ment expressed her pleasure in seeing the Misses 
Willing, while her husband, who had been deeply 
immersed in his evening’s paper at the moment of 
their entrance, laid it down, still however with 
his hand upon it, as if expecting that the interrup- 
tion would be transient, and only waiting their 
departure to resume his reading. In fact after 
its first few minutes of conversation there was 
evidently an air of expectation about both husband 
and wife, as if waiting to hear the object of their 
visit, for that they must come on business of some 
kind seemed to be the feeling that succeeded the 
first blush of surprise on their entrance. Both 
Susan and Louisa were lively, conversable girls, 
and entered as readily upon the ordinary topics of 
chit chat as could be expected under the chilling 
circumstances of the case ; but spice of their efforts 
the conversation languished ; Mrs. Stanton’s man- 
ner grew more constrained and her eye wandered 
in some evident mental distress, as a rattling of tea 
things was heard in the adjoining pantry. This 
same rattling, however, inspired Susan with some 
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hope, as she well knew that there are housekeepers 
who never retain their composure so long as any 
domestic evolution is under performance, and trust- 
ed that Mrs. Stanton would presently be relieved 
by the safe arrival of the tea equipage, when 
possibly she might warm into something like ease 
and animation while dispensing its hospitalities. 
With such encouraging ideas floating through her 
mind she talked on most vigogously to Mr. Stanton, 
leaving Louisa to make the best she could of Mrs. 
Stanton, when the door partially opening gave her 
a glimpse of the waiter entering with the tea-tray 
in his hands ; but he retreated immediately, having 
received a look accompanied by a backward wave 
of the head, which told the guests quite as intelli- 
gibly as it did the servant that tea would not be 
served until after their departure. Supposing, as 
ladies usually do on such occasions, that her 
telegraphic signal had only been seen by the person 
for whose benefit it was intended, Mrs. Stanton 
seemed considerably relieved as the door closed, 
and with it all hopes of tea for the present. It 
was now Louisa’s and Susan’s turn to fee] embar- 
rassed as they remembered that they had not asked 
their brother to call until nine o’clock, and it was 
now but little past seven. To struggle through the 
next two mortal hours in such awkward and 
uncomfortable attempts at conversation was not to 
be thought of ; besides the unpleasantness of depri- 
ving poor Mr. Stanton of his tea, for which they 
thought there were evident symptoms of an im- 
patience on his part that seemed once or twice 
upon the point of breaking forth as he began a “ my 
dear” to his wife, who each time hurriedly cut it 
short by addressing some inquiry to one of her 
visitors. ‘To be sure it was late for them to return 
home by themselves ; they had come meaning to 
stay, and Mrs. Stanton knew that they had come 
with that intention, and therefore if it was awkward 
to stay it. was scarcely less so to go; but Louisa 
felt that she could endure it no longer, and grow- 
ing desperate, gave Susan a look, and rising, said, 
“ Mamma will be expecting us; it is growing 
dark,” and bade Mrs. Stanton good bye, who, both 
confused, and relieved, accompanied them to the 
street door, and as she remarked upon its being 
a fine evening said, 

** Do come and see me soon again,” to which 
the first impulse was to answer “ catch me,” polite- 
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ly smothered, however, in a “thank you, with 
pleasure,” as they turned to hurry down the street. 


_“ What brought those girls here,” inquired Mr. 


Stanton, as his wife returned to the parlor. 

“They merely came to pay a sociable visit,” 
she replied, “ Foolish things, to be running about 
the streets at this time of the evening,” he muttered 
rather crossly. ‘ They had better stay at home. 
Come, do let us have tea, I thought they never 
would go and I am in a hurry to go down to the 
counting house again.” 

“ What, back so soon?” exclaimed William, 
as his sisters entered the parlor. “ Was Mrs. 
Stanton out?” 

“ No.” 

“TI thought you meant to stay to tea. You 
certainly told me to call for you at nine. What 
has brought you home ?” 

‘*We are home,” said Louisa, laughing, “ be- 
cause if we had stayed ten minutes longer I believe 
Mrs. Stanton would have had a fit.” 

“ But surely you have not had tea ?” 

“ Tea !” exclaimed Susan. “ By the way, Louisa, 
did you see the look she gave the waiter ?” 

“See it? to be sure I did,” replied Louisa. 
Did she think that stupid black man was going to 
understand her expressive nods and signs and we 
not? I imagine it was rather lucky for her that 
Mr. Stanton’s head was turned another way, or I 
believe he would have insisted on the entrance of 
the tea things. The good gentleman seemed to 
be somewhat impatient, and I thought once or 
twice was upon the point of exploding. I wonder 
why she didnotazkus, She evidently felt uncom- 
fortable at not doing so.” 

“Oh, I suppose she iad no cake, or the best 
cups were not out. Some nonsense of that kind, 
you may depend,” replied her sister. 

“Commend me to the hospitality of city life,” 
exclaimed William, “ which will endure any mor- 
tification rather than expose the smallest deficiency 
in the domestic economy.” 

‘* Susan,” said Louisa, a few days after the unfor- 
tunate visit to Mrs. Stanton, “ I met Mrs. Harring- 
ton yesterday, and apologized for not having 
returned her call, and she begged me to come of 
an evening, take tea sociably, &c. Suppose we 
go to-night; only if we go let us go early enough 
to permit her sending for cake if she has none, 
that we need not throw her into the consternation 
that we did poor Mrs. Stanton the other evening.” 

Consequently, before dark the Misses Willing 
called upon Mrs. Harrington, who received them 
with cordiality, and chatted with animation, without 
however asking them to take off their hats, or throw- 
ing out the most distant allusion to tea. They sat 
an hour very pleasantly, when the loud ringing of a 
bell would have seemed to announce the hour of 
tea had it not been totally unnoticed by Mrs. Har- 
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rington, who continued to talk on, although her 
eye wandered as Louisa thought she distinguished 
the sound of little feet pattering through the entry 
and descending the basement stairs, which soon 
being followed by the decided tread of Mr. Harring- 
ton himself, she was convinced the evening meal 
was taking place in that lower region to which no 
visitor is permitted to penetrate, and therefore, 
giving Susan a look, they rose to take their leave. 
Mrs. Harrington, like Mrs. Stanton, accompanied 
them to the street door, and as she stood upon the 
steps, said, 

“IT am so much obliged to you for this visit. 
I wish you would come in often in this sociable 
way, and the next time you come, come to tea.” 

*¢ Now is not that too much?” said Louisa, as she 
re-entered the house. “ The nezt time you come! 
What is this mystery of tea? Do let us see if the 
thing is universal. Here is Mrs. Carroll, next door 
tous. Let uscall there. It is still quite early.” 
So they rang at Mrs, Carroll’s. They were ushered 
into the parlor, which they found in total darkness 
but for the light from the fire, by which they could 
just distinguish Mr. Carroll asleep on the sofa and 
Mrs. Carroll in evident dishabille, buried in a pro- 
found reverie in a large arm chair. Roused from 
her dreamy state by her visitors, who were obliged 
te announce themselves, Mrs. Carroll’s embarrass- 
ment was extreme, and hardly knowing whether 
to receive them, ring for lights, or wake her sleep- 
ing husband_first, she did all three in flurry and 
confusion. Lights soon appearing, the lady was 
restored to some degree of composure and ordered 
‘“‘ tea,” whereupon the servant disappeared, only to 
return, however, in a minute, and ask in a very 
audible whisper for ‘‘ the keys,” which Mrs. Carroll 
fumbling for in vain in her work bag, hastily apolo- 
gized to her guests. as she left the room to search 
for them. She was gone several minutes, and 
presently her voice was heard in suppressed tones, 
apparently giving directions to the servant before 
she returned to the parlor ; and now Louisa hoped 
all obstacles were surmounted, and that they might 
expect a little friendly gossip in ease and cheerful- 
ness, undisturbed by any fears for the tea equipage. 
She was wrong, however, for Mrs. Carroll was 
called once or twice from the room and her coun- 
tenance wore an expression of anxiety that did not 
subside until the table was duly set, with a glass 
dish of preserves and a shilling’s worth of cake, 
which scarcely seemed to justify the many whisper- 
ings and expressive glances exchanged between 
the mistress and comestic. The effort being made 
and the rite over, something like animation sueceed- 
ed, although Louisa and Susan could not help 


feeling that they were an interruption to the usual 


family habits; that Mr. Carroll, notwithstanding 
he behaved like a gentleman and tried to be 
agreeable, was conscious the whole time of his 
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slippers, and would gladly have been reading his 
paper ; and that Mrs. Carroll did not forget for a 
moment the calico dress for which she apologized 
once or twice with more feeling than good taste ; 
and so they were very glad, after a reasonable 
time, to bid them good evening and return to the 
ease and cheerfulness of their own fire side. 

“ Well Sue,” said Louisa, “I have had enough 
of sociable visiting. I am not going to carry con- 
sternation with me any farther in the neighbor- 
hood. You will not get me to go any where else 
with you of an evening, for although people beg 
you to come in unceremoniously, they do not want 
you. It is very evident that they are not in the 
habit of seeing company in this way, and if you 
take them at their word you put them out terribly.” 

“You are right, certainly, as far as our ex- 
perience has gone,” replied Susan, “ but then we 
have only visited married people. When there are 
young ladies in the family of course it must be 
different. So Iam not discouraged yet. There 
are the Worths opposite. She seems a very nice 
girl, and disposed to be friendly. Let us go there 
this evening.” 

“ Well,” said Louisa, hesitatingly, “ if you will 
not go until after tea, for that seems the bugbear 
of all sociability, and William will call for us” So 
between eight and nine in the evening they called 
at Worths. 

Here all was light and cheerful ; no confusion or 
embarrassment. Miss Worth was at the piano, 
with a gentleman beside her, looking over music, 
while her mother sat sewing and talking with a 
younger child at the fire. They begged the young 
lady not to leave the instrument, but Louisa began 
soon to suspect that they had interrupted a flirtation 
as well as a song, for though Miss Worth tried to 
be cordial, there was an evident expression of gene 
about her that made Louisa heartily wish herself at 
home again. An evening visit is a serious thing, 
for whether it prove agreeable or otherwise you 
must “ bide your time,” and consequently our young 
ladies were obliged to remain until their brother’s 
arrival set them once more at liberty, not however 
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without repeated thanks from Mrs. and Miss Worth 
for their friendly visit, and the most pressing 
solicitations to repeat it soon, which met with pro- 
mises in the affirmative about as sincere as the 
invitations given. 

“Oh!” said Louisa, as she got in the open air and 
drew a long breath, “‘ what an evening! I felt as 
if I was in one long nightmare, and would have 
screamed with pleasure ifit would only have broken 
the spell and made me find myself at home again. 
Now positively, Susan, this ismy last evening visit.” 

The air of vexation and reproach with which 
this was spoken amused Susan as she laughingly 
answered, 

“Well, don’t look such daggers at me. I am 
sure I have had as unrewarding a visit as you have ; 
but it seems to me impossible that in a large city 
like this there is not some society on a more cordial 
and intimate footing than that which we meet in 
crowded ball rooms, and therefore I shall not give 
it up yet ; so I mean to call at Fulton’s to-morrow.” 
Accordingly Susan called, the next evening, on the 
Misses Fulton, unaccompanied however by Louisa, 
who had been too thoroughly discomposed by her 
visit to Miss Worth to make any second attempt, 
and found what she had almost despaired of finding, 
one family who were not taken by surprise and 
thrown into confusion by the unexpected entrance 
of an evening guest. Miss Fulton, the eldest, 
being a very lively and intelligent girl, Susan soon 
warmed into animation and ease, and finally became 
so communicative that she could not resist the 
temptation of relating her different experiences 
among their new acquaintance, and the astonish- 
ment with which she found herself actually drinking 
tea in the neighborhood, which she did in so fresh 
and graphic a manner that Miss Fulton laughed 
heartily as she said, 

“ My dear Miss Willing, when you have lived 
as long in New York as I have, you will learn to 
think a neighborhood where you can find one house 
open of an evening, and where you can pass an 
hour sociably and agreeably, a remarkably sociable 
neighborhood.” 


- 
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SONNET.—TO JOHN KEATS. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Grown sick at heart with slumbrous sweetness, Keats, 
Like one intoxicate with scents that creep 
From jasmine buds, I sank in tranced sleep ; 
And then, with thee, along a dell, where dates 
Ruffled their feathered leaves, and all was green 
With emerald grasses, took my dreaming way. 
“ Here,” said thy silver voice,“ here, where we stray, 





Strayed Dian—here, amid this scene ; 
And in these meadows, by these gleaming streams, 
In ancient cycles fed the flocks of Pan; 
Here sported nymphs and there the satyr ran— 
Alas, alas, that these were only dreams !”’ 
And they were dreams—dreams that these later days 
May stare at—never equal—but must praise. 
Philadelphia, February, 1844. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


NARRATIVE OF THE Tzxan Santa Fe Expepition, &c. 
&c. By Geo. Wilkins Kendall. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


There is something in the misfortunes of others, says 
Rochefoucauld, which we find not displeasing. ‘Che maxim- 
writing Frenchman had in view, when he uttered this un- 
amiable sentiment, one of the spots thut make up the dark 
side of human character; but the reader of Mr. Kendall's 
volumes can apply the remark to himself without any the 
slightest impeachment of his own philanthropy. The mis- 
fortunes of the author have resulted in a book the perusal of 
which is indeed anything but displeasing. 

Happening to know Kendall personally, we have been 
considerably puzzled in trying to conjecture what there is 
about him to cause or account for his ill-luck in joining that 
disastrous expedition. Young, handsome, generous, jovial 
and good tempered—as full of fun as any man not much short 
of six feet in stature can well be, and ready at any time to 
take a joke or give away all the money he has about him, 
George Wilkins Kendall is a universal favorite with men 
(and women) and ought to be, one would think, with Dame 
Fortune; yet few men of his years have been so buffeted as 
he was in that ill-starred journey across the prairies and 
through Mexico. First he broke his leg, at the outset, by a 
fall; then came fatigues, hunger, thirst, anxiety, captivity 
and a train of such miseries as even captivity does not often 
cause in these modern times. But there was one redeeming 
ingredient in his cup of tribulation ; or rather he himself was 
able to supply an ingredient which took from all the others 


aon than halfthate hittaenans she indowitable gond-humar 
—the never-failing elasticity of spirit which no accumulation 
of bodily or mental troubles could subdue, and which so 
pervades the recital of his woes as to make even the reader's 
sympathy an agreeable, almost a mirthful feeling. In the 
possession of this quality he strongly reminds one of Stephens, 
and it is the exercise of this quality by both that constitutes 
in a great degree the peculiar charm of their vivacious and 
sparkling narratives. 

Tue Lire or Bensamin Franxuin. By Jared Sparks. 

Boston: Tappan & Dennett. 

How different this superb octavo of six hundred pages, with 
its clear, eye-rejoicing type, white paper and ample margins, 
from the dim, dingy, contemptible little tome which we re- 
member reading, more than a quarter of a century ago, as 
we slowly walked home from school—laving doubtless sur- 
reptitiously bestowed upon its enticing pages sundry odd min- 
utes and quarters in school, which should have been honestly 
devoted to the “hard” mysteries of practice, compound di- 
vision and the rule of three. We remember the very air and 
aspect of that miserable little “24 mo;” its small, almost 
illegible print, the type having probably been worn out in 
New York or Boston before it fell into the hands of the coun- 
try publisher ; its whity-brown, rough, flimsy paper ; even its 
wretched sheepskin binding, mottled with meandering streaks 
of black, in the old fashion of “English Readers” and 
“ American Preceptors.”’ 

But the “ Life of Franklin” which we devoured then with 
such relish was the same autobiography that is so much more 
nobly lodged in this goodly octavo; with a difference how- 
ever, for the knowledge of which we are indebted to Mr. 
Sparks. It seems. that what we and thousands of others have 
read as Franklin's account of himself was in fact a transla- 
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tion from the French. The original autobiography was done 
into that language from Franklin's original manuscript, while 
he was minister at the Court of Versailles, by one of his 
friends, and the translation was published soon after his 
death. A re-translation was made from this, and published, 
in England ; and it was from this version that the multitudi- 
nous American editions were mostly copied. A curious in- 
stance of literary transmigration. 

But it is not for the restoration of the genuine autobingra- 
phy alone that American literature is indebted to Mr. Sparks. 
Franklin carried his memoir only to 1757; Mr. Sparks has 
furnished a continuation, occupying about the same number 
of pages as the autobiography, and including, of course, the 
most important and interesting events in which Franklin bore 
so large a part—the events immediately preceding and attend- 
ing the establishment of the colonies as independent states. 
In this Mr. Sparks has made a very acceptable and valuable 
addition to our national biography ; for, aseverybody knows, 
the agency of Franklin was scarcely less extensive or effect- 
ual in the deliberative and diplomatic management of the 
revolution than was that of Washington in the military. 


Tue Brrps or Lone Isuanp. By J. P. Giraud, jr. Wew 

York: Wiley & Putnam. 

The study of ornithology is decidedly our passion—ia 
books, however, for we have neither skill nor inclination to 
shoot birds, and the vnly dissection of them that suits our 
fancy is that performed at the dinner table. But to read of 


their habits and characters is an especial delight ; and many 
a lang hore ~f st---- have we beguiled away deliciously 


over the sparkling pages of Audubon. 

Mr. Giraud’s aim in the preparation of this volume has 
been limited. An ornithologist himself, and, we suspect, an 
eager sportsman, he has been content with the modest pur- 
pose of enabling his brother gunners to practice their craft 
with a certuin degree of science—to know, when they shoot 
a bird, to what family and genus it belongs, and what is its 
specific designation. His notices of the birds frequenting 
Long Island are therefore brief, and his accounts of their 
habits are less minute than the mere ornithological reader 
could desire. ‘They are agreeable, however, and the bock 
is quite an accession to the sportsman’s library, especially as 
its price is very moderate. The descriptions are divested of 
scientific technicalities and the most unlearned ‘“‘ gunner” 
will find nothing to mar his pleasure or his profit. 


Parexo-Mnemorecnnic Dictionary. By Francis Fauvel 

Gouraud. New York : Printed for the author. 

Mr. Gouraud’s system of artificial memory—or to speak 
more accurately, of regulating and putting to use the princi- 
ple of association which has so much to do with the faculty 
of remembering—has achieved fur itself a Napoleon triumph. 
Eminently simple in its principles, yet profoundly philosoph- 
ical and susceptible of application to an unlimited extent, it 
has been studied by thousands in this city, whose testimonies 
of content are warm and unanimous; and even those whe 
had no practical object in view, either of employing it in 
their own avocations or of imparting it to others, have yet 
been delighted with the ingenuity of the discovery and the 
curious efficacy of its rules. 

The dictionary which Mr. Gouraud has published is of 
course available only to those who understand the system. 
To any other many of its pages would be worse than 
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“ heathen Greek,”” and none would convey a definite idea 
of aught save inexplicable confusion. But to the initiated 
there is a beautiful method pervading all this apparent disor- 
der, and he can appreciate the industry and patience with 
which the author has toiled for years in the preparation of a 
volume whose object is simply to facilitate the progress of the 
mnemotechnic disciple. 

We are conscious that the preceding observations must 
seem quite oracular, not to say unintelligible; but Mr. Gou- 
raud’s system is not yet made public, and until he gives per- 
mission, by himself proclaiming it, his pupils have no right, 
as, if they are honorable men, they have no inclination, to 
publish aught that may assist in divulging the secrets of the 
master. He has toiled long and faithfully to perfect his dis- 
covery, and it is but meet that he derive from it his fair 
advantages. 

Tas Wairs-roorep Derr, AND OTHER Poems. By Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. New York: Press of the Home 
Library. 

The “Home Library"’ is a new enterprise in the field of 
publication, which ought to succeed. It is designed to meet 
the public predilection :for “cheap literature,” but without 
the concomitants heretofore attending the cheap issues—slov- 
en!y printing, small type and wretched paper as the externals, 
and, for the most part, intrinsic worthlessness. The editor, 
Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck, proposes to print works of real 
merit—to print them handsomely—and to sell them in num- 
bers—some at one and some at two shillings. Of course 
there will not be in each number as great a quantity of matter 
as the public have been accustomed to get for a shilling, but 
the lack of quantity will be more than made up in the supe- 
riority of quality and manner. 

The White-footed Deer is familiar to the readers of the 
Columbian Magazine, having been originally published in our 
January number. The other poems have also appeared in 
various periodicals, but every lover of fine poetry will be glad 
to have them collected in this convenient form. 





Tray anv THE Iratians. By J. T. Headley. 

The Home Library is to be published in a two-fold series— 
one of prose, the other of poetry. The first number of the 
prose series contains twenty-two letters from Italy, originally 
published in the New York Tribune, where we read them 
with unflagging interest. They deal rather with men and 
manners than with the stereotyped subjects of Italian tour- 
ists—palaces, pictures and statuary. Mr. Headley has wisely 
addressed himself, in preference, to the people, to national 
and individual character, and to the effect upon both of na- 
tional institutions ; exhibiting all these, moreover, not so much 
by essay or description as by spirited narrative and anecdote. 
He writes in a cheerful, pleasant temper, gives us abundance 
of incident and impression, and, though going over ground 
that has been beaten again and again, contrives to impart an 
agreeable freshness to everything on which he touches by the 
vivacity of his style and the judicious care with which he 
avoids the common-places of foreign travel. He does not so 
much tell us what he saw as take us with him to see it also— 
or as he would say, to witness it; for Mr. Freadley seems to 
have a particular aversion to that little wo d of three letters 
and a particular delight in substituting for it one of seven, 
which has quite a different meaning. To witness means to 
attest, or testify. 

Hewet’s SuaksPeare. 

A new and very beautiful edition of Shakspeare’s plays is 
among the weekly issues of the New York press. The editor, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Esq.; director of the illustrations, 
Robert W. Weir; publisher, H. W. Hewet. The illustra- 
tions are engraved on wood, chiefly from the very spirited and 
admirable designs of Kenny Meadows. There are to be about 
fourteen hu: dred of them in all, and those in the three numbers 
as yet published are quite well executed. Nothing could be 
better in design than three in the third number, which contains 
the fourth act and parts of the third and fifth acts of Hamlet. 
These three, Yorick setting the table in a roar, Yorick bear- 
ing Hamlet on his back and the confabulation between the 
two grave-diggers. They are perfect. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tur editor has kept his eyes upon hard duty, at such times as 
he could spare for reading during the last two months—going 
over somewhat less, perhaps, than an acre of manuscript, 
most of it legibly written enough. And the result has been 
quite an accession to his still accumulating store of articles 
“marked for insertion.”” He ventures to promise that the 
readers of this magazine will hereafter find pleasure, or profit, 
or both, in the perusal of 

Grandfather Bray, The Belle of the Season, The Bargain- 
buyer, The Fashionable Patronizer, The Man of Impulse, 
Love and Sentimentalism, Idle Hours No. 2, The Jewish 
Ruler, Thoughts on the Poets, A Steam Voyage to Edinburgh, 
The City of Fountains, The Palace of Shedad, My Child- 
hood’s Home, The Two Hearts, “Oh for a dwelling far 
away,” “ Like a dear dream that lingers in the heart,” Re- 
miniscence, Spring and Immortality, Fratello del Mio Cor, 
Modesty and Success, “Is that all?” and Sir Peter D. Bearn, 
or the Bear’s Vengeance of Bigorre. 

Received too late for notice in the present number : 

Our Village, A Man built in a wall, Charles Morton, Mans- 
field, Aunt Betty’s Advice and Childhood's Teachings. 

Articles not mentioned in either of the preceding lists are 
left at the office of the publisher for their respective writers- 

The editor receives many letters in replying to which he is 
perplexed and embarrassed by the vague indications of the 
signatures—the initial letter only of the baptismal name being 
given. Sometimes he is left to guess whether the writer of a 


jetter thus signed is lady or gentleman; and though he can * 





often give a shrewd guess as to this point, from the character 
of the manuscript, there is unluckily nothing in that sign to 
indicate whether a lady is married or single. If correspond- 
ents will be kind enough to let the editor know, by the man- 
ner of signature or otherwise, whether, in replying to them, 
he shall put on the outside of his letters, “ Mr.,”’ “ Mrs.” or 
“ Miss,” he will be greatly obliged to them. 

[For the private eye of M. A. E. 

The editor is sorely puzzled. He would be glad to renew 
that acquaintance of which he is reminded, but the fifteen 
years that have elapsed have taken from his memory the cir- 
cumstances referred to, and the change of name completely 
baffles all his efforts to recall them. He hopes that M. A. E. 
will favor him with more specific indications as to the when 
and where. His ignorance of M. A. E.’s address obliges him 
to adopt this public means for the gratification of his excited 
curiosity.) 

The editor has been compelled to return a number of arti- 
cles, offered him since the publication of the last number, by 
reason of their unmanageable length. Still adhering to his 
purpose, not to continue articles from one number to another, 
he cannot make use of manuscripts occupying more than fif- 
teen or at the very utmost, twenty foolscap pages. Fifteen) 
of moderately compact writing, ere enough for any magazine 
article. For this reason he is compelled, though reluctantly, 
to decline the very clever and interesting story entitled 
“Time's doings.” 
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I'VE WON THEE TO LOVE ME. 


POETRY bY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY, 


MUSIC BY MRS. C. L. HULL. 
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' 1. I've won thee to love me, all cold as _ thou art, 


~~ 
won thee to love me, un~ tame a - ble heart; For this eve-ry joy of my 
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240 I°’VE WON THEE TO LOVE ME. 


eve - ry pro - mise of Heav’n— 
fo) 


life has been given, For this I have risk’d 


— y 
of Heav’n; I've won thee to love me ; hold thee in thrall, 
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And the sight of thy bondage, re- pays dor eel eS - 
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2. 


I’ve won thee to love me, untameable heart, 

I’ve won thee to love me, and now let us part; 
Thou may’st throw off my fetters with haughty disdain, , 
But the scar and the aching must ever remain ; ; 

My toils may seem frail as the wood-spider’s net, ; 

But love’s spell is upon thee ; thou canst not furget. ; 
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